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Fight To Eliminate 
Non-Policy Writing 
Agent Grows Keener 


Branch Office System Looms As a 
Threat To The Regular 
Local Agents 


E. U. A. ACTION IS AWAITED 
Company Organization Expected 


To Take Position On Commis- 
sions To All Agents 








There are increasing indications of a 
coming test of strength between those 
interests in fire insurance which favor 
the establishment of company branch 
offices and the appointment of non-pol- 
icy writing agents and those who do not. 
The non-policy writing agent is no new 
figure in the fire field. Thousands of this 
kind have been doing business for years, 
much to the embarrassment of the local 
agent who fulfills all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of agency work. But sev- 
eral developments of the last year have 
brought the non-policy writing agent 
problem into the limelight and it is 
thought likely that some definite deci- 
sions must be reached before many 
months have elapsed. 

In the first place the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association has undertaken to 
formulate some definite attitude which 
fire companies in the organization will 
assume toward branch offices, general 
agencies and non-policy writing agents. 
Committees are working on this problem 
now and will submit their reports some- 
time during the autumn months. In the 
meantime the rumpus that the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is rais- 
ing about the special arrangements ac- 
corded the Travelers Fire with respect 
to branch office agency appointments in 
certain localities shows that the local 
agents forces are not going to allow the 
agitation to die down without a struggle. 

Auto Policy Alliances Disliked 

Another trend of the times has been 
the closer affiliations of a number of fire 
and casualty companies for the purpose 
of granting full coverage automobile in- 


surance without requiring motor car 

te to take two separate steps to get 

oi ore and liability lines desired. Some, 
our 


ch not all, of these casualty compa- 
operate under the branch office 
system, and the local agents view with 
suspicion any moves by fire companies 
that may be construed as overtures to 
the branch office idea. The agents are 
asking their fire companies for some defi- 
on stand whether they do or do not 
avor the appointment of non-policy 
writing agents who will report to branch 
° — . Their answer will probably come 
|| Gecisions reached by the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ ‘Association. 
€ new license system announ 

Insurance Commissioner wang Ht 


»48gart tends to throw an 
in ‘the wae aaa another obstacle 


nies, 


€ non-policy writing 
agent. The great majority of such 
ta Me appointed by the fire companies 


a real knowledge of the insurance 
(Continued on page 22) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 











OPPORTUNITY 


exists with the Equitable Life of Iowa for indus- 
trious, efficient men. 

In a conservative way the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is constantly growing and expanding. This 
substantial growth, which has now passed the mark 
of Five Hundred Millions of insurance in force, offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity to capable underwriters. Sixty years of safety, service and sta- 
bility building have made a reputation for this company which is a 
distinct advantage to those who represent us in the field. 


The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and tts field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office:‘Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 
































Clerks Climb Ladders! 


About one-half of the members of our great Home Office Agency 
once were Home Office clerks. Field work has paid them with financial 


prosperity, mental satisfaction, independence, and the zestful joy of 
service. 


What these Philadelphians did, you can do in your locality. Why 
stay in a rut? Why be chained to a necessarily limited compensation ? 
Why not step out and be the master instead of the slave of fortune? 
Vacations are over and Fall and Winter are on their way—the open 
season of success in life underwriting. Consider, decide, start! 


We have Field positions for earnest men and women who have 
ambition, intelligence, and industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 











Companies Stand 
By Farmers In 
Depression Era 
Show Faith In Agricultural Condi- 


tions Despite Decreases 


In Values 
EXECUTIVE’S PEN PICTURE 


Automobiles, Banks and Lure Of 
City Helped Contribute 
To Situation 


By HERBERT H. WHITE, 
Treasurer Connecticut Mutual 


The plight of the American -farmer 
since the close of the war, nine years 
ago, has been thoroughly exploited in 
the press and in Congress. There is no 
doubt. of his comparative adversity. 
What are the causes? A brief summary 
may not be out of place: 

The land boom and its collapse. 

Bank failures. Over borrowing. 

Automobile. 

Taxes. Drainage. Roads. 

Cost of Medical care. 

Inefficiency. 

Wastefulness. . Specialty farming. 

Lure of the city and cost of help. 

From 1900 to 1920 there was a steady 
advance in the price of farm lands. The 
farmer was comparatively contented. 
Many rented their farms, moved to town 
or city and lived comfortably. In such 
cases the farm was called on to support 
two families, owners and tenants. It 
couldn’t always do it; yet the demand 
for land was so general and steady that 
the owner could show “paper” values 
on which, however, the farm earned 
only 2 to 3%. 


The War and Its Aftermath 


The World War came. Prices for 
foodstuffs rose high. Prosperity came 
to him as never before. He thought he 
was rich. He spent his winters in Cali- 
fornia or Florida and was happy. The 
real boom in farm land started, how- 
ever, near the close of 1918 and col- 
lapsed in July, 1920, nearly coincident 
with the drastic reverse in other indus- 
tries throughout the whole country. 
Other industries took their losses, 
trimmed sails and by rigid economy and 
developed efficiency have weathered the 
storm. The farmer didn’t so quickly 
realize the change. He didn’t know 
what hit him. Some don’t yet. Never- 
theless there are thousands of farmers 
who weren’t carried off their feet by the 
boom, have weathered the storm, held 
their farms and pay debts promptly. 
These, I think, are in the majority. The 
minority suffered and it is their com- 
plaints that are so loudly heard. Now 
that the value of farms is being gauged 
by their earning power, it is easier to 
see how much of the farmer’s prosperity 
was rainbow and how much of it real 
gold. 
Bank failures. ‘Had the banking re- 
sources in the agricultural districts been 
concentrated among a much _ smaller 
number of banks, more individual 
strength and conservatism would have 
been effected, the land boom would have 
been checked and failures of banks con- 
fined to a very few, or none at all. No 
doubt the many small banks throughout 
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_ the territory served the local people “not 
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Unworked Gold Mines 


Many a general insurance 
broker has a gold mine right 
in his office which can be 
made to yield handsome divi- 
dends without any outlay of 
money or effort upon his part. 


Take, for example, a 
broker who for years has 
been serving a large clientele 
in general insurance lines. 
He enjoys the absolute con- 
fidence of his clients. 


It is fair to assume that 
those clients would also wel- 
come expert life insurance 
advice from that broker. But 


the broker just has not had 
timetomakeascientificstudy 
of life insurance, as he has of 
his general lines, and he 
‘‘hasn’t bothered with it.” 


We have a suggestion to 
offer to brokers so situated, 
which has enabled others to 
develop a lucrative life in- 
surance department without 
cost to them. 


If interested, we will be 
glad to tell you about it, for 
we are “building by helping 
to build.” 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue 





New York 


Caledonia 3720 
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Many Editorials on 
Frederick A. Wallis 


NOW BACK IN PRIVATE LIFE 





General Agent of Fidelity Mutual 
Praised for Work as Corrections 
Commissioner; Future Goal 





The retirement from public life of 
Frederick A. Wallis, who recently re- 
signed as commissioner of corrections in 
New York resulted in widespread edi- 
torial comment, including editorials in 
newspapers of Kentucky and up-state. 
They also discussed the human side of 
his work. He is now devoting all his 
time to the Fidelity Mutual here where 
he is general agent and expects to have 
an $8,000,000 agency. In talking of Mr. 
Wallis as a public official the Buffalo 
“Evening Times” said recently: 

“It has always been the tendency of 
the New York state ‘hinterlands’ un- 
justly to belittle the administrative 
achievements of the metropolis. The 
New York ‘World’ calls attention to the 
fact that Frederick A. Wallis, commis- 
sioner of correction in the greater city, 
has wrought wonders not only in pro- 
ducing approximately ideal conditions in 
prison management, but has at the same 
time added immensely to the wealth of 
the municipality. At a recent meeting 
of the board of estimate, Mayor Walker 
highly commended the work of Mr. 
Wallis, endorsed his plans, and pledged 
him carte blanche in carrying out the 
constructive program which the com- 
missioner has outlined. 

“He comprehends the removal of the 
prisons now on Welfare and Hart’s 
Islands to Riker’s Island, where there 
will be plenty of room. Such removal 
will enable Welfare Island and Hart’s 
Island to be converted into beautiful 
tiver parks accessible to a very crowded 
section of New York City. The feasi- 
bility of this plan is a representative ex- 
ample of the resourcefulness and fore- 
sight of Mr. Wallis. He conceived the 
idea of having the myriad tons of stone 
and earth, available from the constant 
building excavations in the construction 
of stores, skyscrapers and subways, 
dumped at Riker’s Island, with the re- 
sult that the island has already been in- 
creased irom 60 to 400 acres—with a con- 
sequent addition to the city property 
valuation, of millions and millions of 
dollars. 

_ “From a material standpoint this is 
immensely important, but there are ad- 
vantages of vastly greater civic value 
than the material gain. ; 

By grouping on Riker’s Island vari- 
ous city prisons now widely separated, 
there should be economy of administra- 
tion. At the same time the prisoners 
could be kept at useful employment, 

Profitable to them and the city, on the 
municipal farm and in workshops. A 
Prison system operated at heavy loss. for 
want of work for those under detention 
is doubly harmful. Incalculably worse 
than the direct expense to the city is the 
effect upon the inmates; to hold them 
in idleness for long periods and_ give 
them no training is punishment without 
Correction. It is the kind of thing that 
it made too many of our prisons “in- 
cubators of crime” instead of leading 
Criminals back toward honest living it 
Confirms them in criminal habits.” 





“IDOLATERS OF VOLUME” 


ro. of Address Made by President 
tevens of Illinois Life at Club 
Convention of That Company 


oe Illinois Life’s Hundred Thousand 
alt ‘we in Wisconsin last week. 
rR we ta Scott is president. President 
a talk tevens of the Illinois Life made 
shich The Idolaters of Volume” in 

€ discussed this subject with his 
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PRICE TAGS 


It is easy to write such labels, but it is difficult 
sometimes to explain them when close examination is 


made of the 


commodity offered. So-called bargains 


often prove to be “just what the things are worth.” 


When a salesman is able to overcome this 


criticism, when he really has a quality 
product to dispose of at an attractive price, 
his troubles end. 


That is why The Prudential man, equipped 


with a most attractive variety of good life 
insurance policies which are offered at low 
net-cost, is successful. 


This Company’s Ordinary Agencies, 
located in all larger cities, and their 
environs, invite the attention of 
Brokers to this complete service. 


we 


SS 
mia SS 


ne 
Oa = 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR.” 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Watch Out for Cash 
Values in Programs 


FRED W.HERON SOUNDS CAUTION 





Coast Man Flays Abuse of Programs 
by Inexperts, Money-Grabbers and 
Professional Abstracters 





The abuse of program insurance was 
denounced by Fred W. Heron of San 
Francisco, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Fidelity Mutual Life, at 
its convention in Philadelphia last week. 
A firm believer in program insurance 
himself, he cautioned agents not to use 
it if they didn’t know how. 

A definite plan of insurance is worse 
than none if not correctly drawn, he 
said. The man presenting a program 
must not only be expert but conscien- 
tious. Programs are meant to be for the 
benefit of policyholders, but some of 
them seem designed largely for the bene- 
fit of agents writing the business. 


Cash Value Figures Dangerous 


Mr. Heron warned agents against use 
of cash values in programs, as he said 
such a chicken would come home to 
roost. He gave examples showing how 
insured, intrigued by cash value items, 
presented by agents in programe, had 
kept making loans until finally they per- 
mitted the insurance to drop. 

The speaker then severely condemned 
professional abstracters of the twisting 
type. There were legitimate occasions 
when existing policies are changed but 
agents should remember their responsi- 
bility when they changed a policy; that 
they were really trafficking in a man’s 
future; and were dealing with the best 
part of his estate. 

Therefore, carelesness or selfishness 
on the part of the agent is criminal. It 
was the abuse of program insurance 
which has made some people elevate 
their eyebrows at mention of the word 
service. In the opinion of Mr. Heron, 
the best service is given by the com- 
pany itself. 

Mr. Heron concluded by saying that 
the Fidelity Mutual’s record of life in- 
surance policies used by agents was an 
unusually effective document, and had 
nothing in it with a backfire. This blank 
leaves spaces for the following informa- 
tion of an insured’s policies: 

Company, policy number, date issued, 
date premium payments cease and ma- 
ture, amount of policy, kind of policy 
with fact whether or not disability is car- 
ried, beneficiary, amount of premiums, 
when due, how dividends are to be ap- 
plied and method of settlement of policy 
proceeds. 

On the back of the blank is data about 
the will, and bank accounts and where 
safe deposit box is located. Room is 
left to tell where the will is, where the 
safé deposit keys are and where bank 
books are kept. There is also a section 
devoted to real estate holdings. 





AGENTS ATTEND CONVENTION 


Twenty-two members of the siaff of 
the Keane-Patterson Agency, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, were in attendance 
at the company’s annual convention 
which took place this week at the New 
Ocean House at Swampscott, Mass. R. 
C. Lichtermann of the agency staff had 
charge of the beginners’ season Thurs- 
day afternoon. 





ISSUE THE “LIFE-O-GRAF” 


The “Life-O-Graf,” latest development 
in Banners Life Company’s Direct Mail 
Advertising service, is proving a power- 
ful and effective aid to the company’s 
salesmen. It is a booklet designed to 
aid the prospect, or policyholder, in solv- 
ing his life insurance problem. Each 
copy is delivered personally by a sales- 
man, and the prospect’s name is printe 
on the cover. 
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The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance dep 
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Calkins Talked Through His Hat 


When Advertising Man Criticised Companies For 


Not Exercising Human Touch In Relations With 
Policyholders He Did Not Know Some Com- 
panies Are Doing Just That Thing 


When E. E. Calkins, New York ad- 
vertising man, cut loose in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” and wrote a screed about life 
insurance companies being cold-blooded 
and not keeping human touch with pol- 
icyholders, especially when the compa- 
nies do something where the human 
touch comes in—such as receiving a final 
payment on an annuity or paying an en- 
dowment—he was speaking outside the 
facts because some companies do sound 
a human note in such contracts. Calkins 
said, among other things, that he got 
a final payment on an annuity and the 
company paid nothing except formal at- 
tention to the incident, which \he de- 
scribed as “typical of everybody’s rela- 
tions with all companies. They should 
do something to offset and standardize 
their steel-trap method of conducting 
their business.” 


Personal Letter Writing Not Uncommon 


Well, they do. There are a number 
of officials in the business who, for in- 
stance, write a letter of congratulation 
to a man who has had a maturing Twen- 
ty-Payment Life policy. It is reported 
that Vice-President W. H. Sargeant of 
the Massachusetts Mutual has written 
hundreds of such letters. There are 
some officials who always write letters 
when a personal note would give the 
beneficiary pleasure. And what about 
the millions of “service calls” which the 
agents themselves make as _ representa- 
tives of the company, often delivering 
checks in person? A large line of in- 
surance on the life of the late United 
States Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island 
was written in just that way. An agent 
called upon him and personally gave him 
a check for a twenty year endowment 
when it matured. 

Here are two letters which are sent 
out by a large life insurance company. 
The president signs this letter which 
goes to every policyholder of $5,000 in- 
surance who signs an application for ad- 
ditional insurance: ; 

Dear Mr. Blank: We highly ap- 
preciate your patronage as evidenced 
by your recent application through 
the Home Office Agency. 

Your interests, you may be sure, 
have been well conserved by the 
policy arranged through the agent, 
Mr—, creating for your beneficiary 
a definite cash asset which cannot 
depreciate, 

We are particularly pleased that 
this application is in addition to in- 
Surance previously issued by this 
company. 

Should the necessity arise for any 
explanation or analysis in the future 
as to this contract, a communication 
from you will meet with immediate 
attention and response if addressed to 
Mt—, or, if in any unusual circum- 
Stance he is unavailable, direct to 
the home office of the company. 

he Company is owned by its in- 
sured members, and you will always 

© welcome at our home office. 

Very truly yours 
President 

Vice-Presidents’ Letter 
ice-President signs this one when 
ms are paid: 
“ re Mr. Blank: Regardless of 
tA bce one may own, he is 
a full. ongratulated who possesses 

Paid piece of first class life in- 
And so it is a: 


The V 
all 


surance property, 





pleasure for us to offer our congrat- 
ulations to you, and to remind you 
that you have made all the premium 
deposits called for by your Policy 
No. 351298, and that the policy year 
for which your last premium was 
paid will end in —, 192. 

We highly appreciate the relation- 
ship which you have maintained 
throughout all these years as a mem- 
ber of our company. The confidence 
that members like you have thus 
shown has given us ‘ever-increasing 
strength and contributed very ma- 
terially to the growth of this old 
institution. 

Dependable insurance protection 
and superior service are assured to 
all who become members of our mu- 
tual organization. If, therefore, your 
dependents are not fully covered, or, 
through change in circumstances, 
there is need of rearrangement as to 
beneficiary or amount, our repre- 
sentatives are available to you for 
consultation without obligation on 
your part. This is a valuable part of 
our service—we desire to help our 


members to extract the last full 

measure of protection from their poli- 

cies. A request from you will meet 
with prompt response. 
Must Draw the Line Somewhere 

There must be a line drawn some- 
where as officers can’t be sending a 
weekly love. letter to the entire policy- 
holders’ list; can’t say something per- 
sonal even by mail to each policyholder 
who pays a premium any more than a 
bank can grant the same favor to every 
customer who opens a deposit. : 

One of the cleverest men in the busi- 
ness said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 

“The trouble with Calkins and many 
other advertising experts is that although 
they are outside of our business they 
think they know more about it than 
those whose whole lifetime has been 
spent in working within the lines—men 
who know advertising, know the public, 
and know life insurance salesmanship. 
To listen to some of these advertising 
men, and to read some of their diatribes, 
one would think that the executives of 
these huge and mighty successful institu- 
tions were nincompoops, who knew noth- 
ing at all of what advertising was doing 
in other business, and knew nothing of 
so-called modern salesmanship. That is 
ridiculous, of course. These men believe 
that national campaigns will transform 
life insurance salesmanship, completely 
ignoring the human element which ex- 
perience in life insurance salesmanship 
has taught. They don’t seem to know 
that life insurance, all down the years, 
has been and is advertised, and splend- 











EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


An Eastern Life Insurance Company has 
an exceptional opportunity for a man 30 
or 35 years of age as a Field Supervisor. 
Must have had actual selling experience and 
also experience in field work. Territory to 
be covered is in Eastern and Central States. 


Box 1067 


The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





























SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 








idly advertised, in various parts of the 
country, by local life underwriters’ assc- 
ciations, by general agents, and, especial- 
ly in the West and South, by the com- 
panies themselves. 

“But the dogmatic utterances of men 
like Calkins suggest. that for loudspeak- 
ers they are using uncommonly large 
hats. It ought to be apparent to them 
that when an institution of such mag- 
nificence and such magnitude as life in- 
surance withholds itself from general 
advertising, there is either a sufficient 
reason or else an apparent reason that 
justifies long consideration.” 

An Insurance Advertising Man’s 


Comeback 


One of the best of the insurance com- 
pany advertising managers sends this 
snappy observation to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“I see you quote Calkins and his ar- 
ticle on hard-boiled underwriters who 
won't see their way to advertising life 
insurance. 

“Why should they? For nearly a hun- 
dred years a large corps of agents, 
any one of whom probably knows. more 
about life insurance than Calkins, has 
been preaching the human side of life 
insurance to the public, and so have the 
companies through various channels. 

“The only thing they haven’t done is 
to employ the advertising men to spread 
the gospel at 31 million odd dollars per 

ear. : 

“Well, life insurance has got along 
very well so far without getting gener- 
ally into the advertising game. 

“Calkins evidently thinks the life in- 
surance companies should send him a 
liberal advertising account every time he 
pays his premium. 

“All the advertising men who come 
here to solicit the business always tell 
how liberally they patronize life insur- 
ance, and how they have always taken 
out their insurance without aid from 
the agent. This is their hokum.” 





MORE BERLET LECTURES 





General Agent of Guardian Life to Start 
New Course on Monday, September 
19, in Philadelphia 
_Jack Berlet, general agent for Guar- 
dian Life, in Philadelphia, announces a 
series of late afternoon educational meet- 
ings for prospective life insurance 
agents, beginning Monday afternoon, 
September 19, at 5:30 P. M. The 
course will be completed in one month 
and sessions will be held Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at the hour indi- 
cated, which is considered favorable for 
those attending, because it does not in- 
terfere with business or evening engage- 
ments. Agency Supervisor, W. E. Teg- 
lund will be the instructor. The sched- 

ule is as follows: 

Sept. 19—History of Life Insurance—Insurance 
Laws and Ethics. 

Sept. 21—Kinds of Policies—Non-Forfeiture 
Values. 

Sept. 23—Dividends and Net Cost. 

Sept. 26—Modes of Settlements and Riders. 

Sept. 28—Twenty Payment Life Contract. 

Sept. 30—-The Application; also Non-Medical. 

Oct. 3—Needs for Life Insurance: 1. Fam- 
ily; 2. Business. 

Oct. 5—Prospects and Prospecting. 

Oct. 7—Analyzing Cases. 

Oct. 10—Mental Attitude—Plan and Work. 

Oct. 12—Sales Talks—What to Say. 

Oct. 14—General Resume. ; f 

“The course is being established in 

order that prospective life underwriters 

may be qualified to meet the high stand- 

ards recently set by Insurance Commis- 

sioner Taggart, who believes ‘the day is 

past when the company hands the agent 

a rate-book, or supplies, and turns him 

loose to make trouble for himself, the 

company, the public and this depart- 

ment’,” said Mr. Berlet. | : 

General Agent Berlet is determined 

that Guardian Life representatives shall 

be a credit to the institution of life in- 

surance as well. 





SUES FOR BENEFITS 
Suit for $2,000 has been brought by 
Mrs. Pamela De Mers of Sioux City, 
Iowa, against the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen of Iowa. 
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Talbot’s Dedicatory 
Talk at New Building 


COMPANY A PIONEER BUILDER 





Fidelity Mutual Had First Skyscraper in 
Philadelphia; Agency Conventions 
For Three Decades 





The Fidelity Mutual Life has been 
holding conventions for more than three 
decades. Thirty-four years ago it held 
an agency conference in Chicago. That 
was in World’s Fair time. 

In 1896 it held its first agency con- 
vention in Philadelphia and agency con- 
ventions have been held practically every 
year since then. 

In his address to the Leaders’ Club 
at the convention in Philadelphia last 
week when the new building of the com- 
pany was opened on the Parkway, Presi- 
dent Talbot said that the 1896 conven- 
tion, the first held in Philadelphia, 
marked a conspicuous point in Fidelity 
Mutual progress as it was the occasion 
of the dedication and formal opening of 
a new Fidelity Building, Philadelphia’s 
first skyscraper. It was twelve stories 
tall. At the time the Fidelity Mutual 
was eighteen years old, had but $63,- 
000,000 in force, had assets of $1,115,000, 
and surplus of $872,000. 

Nearly Half Century Old 

Continuing, Mr. Tablot said: 

“Today when we are in our forty-ninth 
year, when our insurance in force totals 
nearly $360,000,000; when our assets are 
approximately $74,000,000, and our sur- 
plus approximately $4,000,000, we come 
to another outstanding mile-post of Fi- 
delity progress. 

“During the convention of last year, 
I stated that our convention of this year 
would meet under the roof of our new 
building, and that the sessions would be 
held in our own auditorium. Two years 
and a half of diligent planning and con- 
structing have made this possible, and, 
if we are correctly advised by those who 
ought to know, has resulted in the crea- 
tion of the most monumental, artistic 
and utilitarian of life insurance head of- 
fice buildings yet erected in this coun- 
try, if not in the world. We are proud 
of that fact; we have a perfectly good 
reason to be. To create and possess a 
business home in every way adapted to 
the prosecution of higher efficiency, bet- 
ter health and ciearer mental attitude 
of the personnel, is an advancement of 
great social and eccnomical value, but 
our pride in this great structure should 
go even deeper than that,—the evidence 
it bears to the magnitude of the worthy 
cause in which we are engaged. Proud 
in the fact that our responsibility to the 
homes and businesses of the country has 
so rapidly grown and multiplied to make 
expedient and necessary a home-build- 
ing such as we have here. And address- 
ing you as .those representing the Fi- 
delity agency force, past and present, 
our appreciation and congratulations are 
poured out unstintingly to every agent 
who in our forty-nine years of service 
has, through conscientious and industri- 
ous work, contributed one single cubic 
centimeter: to this wonderful structure. 

“A year ago our agency force took 
a most prominent part in the laying of 
the cornerstone. That event was timed 
for the convention so that it could be 
pcssible to have you here. Now that we 
are privileged to come together again, 
when that stone is carrying .its intended 
burden, we are happy in the fact that 
our agency force can continue its par- 
ticipation to the final step of dedication. 

“In dedicating this building to. all the 
high and noble purposes embodied in 
the principles of life insurance, giving 
to the world, as they do, a power and 
a mighty force for the solution of dif- 
ficult social problems, alleviation of suf- 
ferings and distress, the development of 
better citizens out of those who might 
otherwise become but a struggling mass, 





HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 
of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


POA PINE IN IE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 





Des Moines, Iowa 








I ask you to dedicate yourselves to the 
dignity of your profession, to a real 
purpose in serving your clients as their 
needs require, to an ambition to gain a 
position with your company where mu- 
tual confidence is the strongest tie be- 
tween us. Let it be, then, that this build- 
ing is dedicated to the amelioration of 
mankind and to the still greater glory 
cf God. 

“And may an ever imcreasing desire on 
our part to do’those things helpful and 
uplifting to our fellow-man, bring to us 
a useful life full of happiness and 
righteous contentment.” 





1928 CANADA ENGAGEMENT 

Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, prominent 
Canadian educator, will tour the Domin- 
ion in the early weeks of 1928, speaking 
under the auspices of the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association, which will hold 
Congresses in fifteen cities there. Dr. 
Rockwell made a similar tour last year. 





A REMARKABLE AGENT 





George M. Parker, of Massachusetts 
Mutual, Has Paid For More Than 
$56,000,000 Since 1897 

George M. Parks, manager of the 
Providence agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, is an extraordinary agent in ev- 
ery respect. For years he has consist- 
ently led the Massachusetts Mutual 
agency force. He has written nearly ten 
thousand policies and has paid for about 
a million dollars since August 
1897. 





INSURE ROGERS AGAIN 
Will Rogers, the comedian, has again 
been insured. 
This time it is $72.500 in the Northern 
National taken out by ‘Somuel P. Rork, 


_producer of “The Texas Steer,” in which 


Mr. Rogers will be starred. 








figures. 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— | 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


Business in Force on 
December 3lst ......... 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 

















Perez F. Huff Adds 
New String to His Bow 


ENTERS INVESTMENT FIELD 
Will Continue In Insurance Which Has 
Had His Major Time for 


Thirty-Seven Years 








Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, and president of Huff, Dryer 
& Co., and P. F. Huff Underwriters, Inc., 
has formed the Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., 
to sell and buy insurance stocks and give 
advice to individual investors. Associ- 
ated with him in this new venture are 
Henry I. Pitney and T. J. Fitzpatrick 
who have been connected with Gilbert 
Elliott & Co., a New York City invest- 
ment house. Perez F. Huff Co, Inc, 
will also specialize in bank stocks. 

In talking with The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Huff said that he will con- 
tinue in the insurance business as of 
yore—he has been selling insurance for 
thirty-seven years, but by reason of his 
own success in investing in insurance 
stocks and advising other people about 
investments he decided to form the in- 
vestment corporation. Among the stocks 
which Perez F. Huff Co. is recommend- 
ing in its first circular are the Travelers, 
Aetna Life, Kansas City Life, Missouri 
State and Lincoln National. 

Mr. Huff last fall decided to ease up 
on his activities and relinquished some 
agency. This year he made a long trip 
to the coast, coming back by way of the 
Canadian Rockies. The decision to take 
it easy seems to have gone by the board, 
which explains why Mr. Huff has added 
another string to his bow. 





THE PHILADELPHIA PARKWAY 





Fidelity Mutual Does Its Part in Adding 
to Symmetrical Beauty of Famous 
Thoroughfare 

Milton B. Medary, architect of the new 
building of the Fidelity Mutual Life, in 
discussing the site of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual building, on the great Philadelphia 
Parkway, said: 

“The Parkway is an illustration of just 
such an effect as we go to Europe to 
see—the Champs de Elyses and _ the 
other great important streets of the cap- 
itals on the continent. Your officers had 
the wisdom to see that this is going to 
be one of the great arteries, and that an 
individual building, placed in relation to 
other buildings, takes something of the 
dignity and majesty of the arrangement 
that belongs to all the buildings if they 
are created in relation to each other. For 
a building of this sort or like the Art 
Museum or the Public Library, if erected 
at some location where there is nothing 
surrounding it of particular beauty, there 
would be no particular significance to the 
city, but by grouping these individual 
buildings in relation to each other a 
great dignity is added to the city. 

“This fact was understood by your of- 
ficers in purchasing this site long before 
it was generally understood throughout 
the city, long before the Parkway had 
been sufficiently cleared and plante:|, so 
that you are again indebted to the wis- 
dom of your president and other officers 
for the selection of this site which made 
possible the beginning of the framing 0 
this great Plaza at the end of the Park- 
way.” 





A. L. C’s LEGAL BULLETIN 


The American Life Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced a material 
change in the make-up of the ind:x of 
its Legal Bulletin. The new indcx 3s 
somewhat more fully descriptive o/ the 
cases referred to and carries both get- 
eral headings and sub-titles. An «‘fort 
has been made to make the index com 
form more nearly to indices of various 
legal publications. The bulletin also 1 
cludes a cross index of cases, bot! DY 
plaintiff and defendant, showing jurisdic 
tion in the index. In addition all cases 
are grouped under titles and sub-titles 
alphabetically by states. 
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BUSINESS 
‘CELTERS 


(t 


Practic al Sug gestions to Hetpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Charles J. Rock- 

A well, well-known life 
$50,000 insurance educator, 
Business makes this _ point 


about business insur- 
ance: 

By the way, I want to answer that 
question as to how would I recommend 
that life insurance would help a man to 
sell out his business. In selling out a 
business, I want to sell out quickly, and 
I must cut the price. If) I had a $50,000 
business and could offer it for $25,000 
cash, I might find a lot of buyers, but I 
am selling at fifty cents on the dollar, 
consequently I would lose that. But if I 
had carried sufficient life insurance on 
my partner’s life, so that, by reason of 
his death, I got "$25,000, and by reason 
of the sale I got $25,000, I would sell my 
business out, at its full inventory price, 
and I get cash, and don’t have to take 
any time. In the second:place, if I find 
a buyer who didn’t have cash, I would be 
able to take my life insurance money, 
plus the cash that he did have, and be 
able to carry him on notes, which rep- 
resent nothing but a profit to me, after 
all, because the life insurance and the 
money he paid me would have paid me 
for my stock of merchandise and the 
rest of the money’he is paying me is for 
good-will. 





TRIES FOR $400,000 MARK © 

Julius Jonas, blind agent of the New 
York Life, is well on his way to the 
$400,000 Club. Since July; he has writ- 
ten and paid for $125,000 of business and 
has recently closed one or two big cases 
at his office in New York. The club year 
starts on July 1 and finishes on June 
30 of each year, so that Afr. Jonas has 
until June 30, 1928, in “— to try for 
the coveted honors, 


This explanation 
Tact of the elusive word 
Described “tact” is given by 


In Few Words’ the Bankers Supply 
Co. in its sales 
manual: 

1. Do you always practice the highest 
courtesy? 

Do you 
about people? 

3. Do you avoid the use of sarcastic 
remarks which give offense? 

4. Are you quick-tempered? 

5. Do you conscientiously try to con- 
trol your temper and words? 

6. Do you laugh boisterously ? 

7. If a man makes a slighting remark 
about your work or your employer, do 
you keep cool? 

8. Do you avoid arguments that lead 
nowhere ? 

9. Do you present your story in such 
a way that the prospective customer ad- 
mits the things you are telling him are 
facts? 

10. Do you make friends easily ? 


refrain from gossiping 





AGENTS’ GROUP INSURANCE 

The first claim made under a group 
policy written by the Minnesota Mutual 
Life on home office employes and certain 
of its agents was paid on the death of 
J. B. Lashley, general agent at Law- 
renceville, Va. The amount was $1,000. 


JUDEA LIFE DINNER 
Agents. of the Judea Life will attend a 
dinner given by the company in New 
York City September 21. On January 
6, 7 and 8 a convention will be held at 
Lakewood, N. J 








“My business is a study of a man’s 
plans and ideas of life and business. I 
seek appointment as his life insurance 
advisor.’—Clay Hamlin. 








pany and service, ' 





direct—and directly. 











| , 
| ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 
| 

| 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Any natural death....... 
Any accidental death..... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 


eee ee eee eee er eeee 





Our Vice-Presi- 
Write him 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


: Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE: 





SSNS 
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MARCUS LOEW’S INSURANCE 





He Did Not Have Large Coverage at 
bose of His Death; $5,000,000 
Policy Was a ‘Myth 

Evidently, some of those lists of large 
policyholders need revision. 

The late Marcus Loew, New York 
theatrical and moving picture magnate, 
did not have $5,000,000 insurance as was 
printed in some of the papers. The 
amount of his insurance at the time of 
bis death was small. He owned more 
than a hundred theatres and was build- 
ing twenty-seven more when his life span 
was cut off. 

The $5,000,000 story probably origi- 
nated when Mr. Loew attended an in- 
surance banquet several years ago and it 
was announced that he would sign that 
evening an application for $5,000,000. It 
made a good talking point for one of the 
speakers and helped put the dinner over. 


TO ENTERTAIN LADIES 


Newark Life Underwriters To 
Them as Their Guests on 
Friday, Oct. 10 


The Newark Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will step aside from its usual cus- 
tom of limiting the monthly luncheon to 
members only on Friday, October 10, 
when it is expected about one hundred 
members of the clubs of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
its guests. 

The object in inviting the women to 
the luncheon is to discuss life insurance 
in a simple way and educate them to 
insurance values. There will be three 
speakers; no companies or agencies will 
be mentioned in the talks. 

If the plan proves successful it is ex- 
pected that women will be invited to 
other luncheons of the association dur- 
ing the fall and winter season. W. R. 
Baker, president of the association, will 
preside. 








Have 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 





AGAIN IN WISCONSIN 
The National Life of Vermont has re- 
entered Wisconsin. Frank E. Petric has 
been appointed general manager in Mil- 
waukee. He is a $1,000,000 producer. 


SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 














Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 





HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 




















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 





31 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York | 


Age 














New York, N. Y. 
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New Disability of 
Connecticut Mutual 


DESCRIBED BY ACTUARY BARBER 





Company Will Pay Income for, First 
Ninety Days If Disability Lasts 
That Long 





In discussing the new disability fea- 
tures of the Connecticut Mutual, W. P. 
Barber, associate actuary, said to the 
convention of that company in New Lon- 
don last week: 

“Our new disability coverage com- 
prises three forms, J., K. and L. J is 
Just Waiver. K is more liberal in some 
respects, and makes the income effective 
after a waiting period of 90 days, and 
L is a Liberal form which grants dis- 
ability coverage including the first 90 
days of disability. 

“The Waiver of Premium section is the 
same in all three clauses and includes 
the first 90 days of disability. This does 
not mean that a premium falling due two 
weeks after disability will be waived be- 
fore the days of grace are up. The pre- 
mium must be paid but if it develops 
that total disability lasts three months, 
then the con:pany will refund the pre- 
mium by tendering its check for the full 
amount. 


“For the first time we are including a 
statement making the benefits effective 
for a definite time before receipt of 
proof. The company will waive payment 
of each premium becoming due after the 
commencement of disability, but no pre- 
mium will be waived which became due 
more than one year before receipt by 
the company of the required proof. In 
other words, we now state in the con- 
tract that we will go back of receipt of 
proof but not exceeding one year. Some 
definite limit to the time the company 
can consider a case seems necessary, and 
one year is a reasonable period. Evi- 
dence that the company may need to 
prevent fraud is more difficult to obtain 
as time passes. 

“Under Form L (Liberal) a statement 
is made that the company will pay the 
insured for each completed month from 
the commencement of total disability 
and during its continuance the income 
specified (that is 1% of the face amount 
per month), but no income payment will 
be made as of a date more than eleven 
months prior to receipt by the company 
of the required proof. Under this new 
form the first payment is not due until 
the end of 90 days, if there is any doubt 
as to the permanence of the disability. 
However, at this time the payment 
would be made for three full months, or 
on a $10,000 policy a $300 payment would 
be due at the end of 90 days and not on 
the first day of the calendar month fol- 
lowing, as under our present contract. 
This in reality brings the first payment 
forward to 90 days instead of an average 
of 105 days after disability, as at pres- 
ent. ‘ 
“Disability must be incurred before 
age 60 as at present. Furthermore, the 
proof must be presented at the Home 
office of the company while the insured 
is alive and still disabled. Proof must 
also be presented before age 61 and 
within one year after any lapse, where 
the lapse occurs during disability. Ex- 
plaining these points, the contract does 
not admit disability if the insured dies 
before proof is submitted. Furthermore, 
the insured must still be totally disabled. 

“The new clause contains another very 
important feature in that a policy which 
lapses while the insured is disabled is 
virtually reinstated with full disability 
benefits if the company receives proof 
of the disability within a year. This 
would cover a case where a premium 
was not paid by the insured, due to a se- 
rious accident or illness which caused, of 
course, 90 days’ total disability. 

“A new paragraph is incorporated 
which gives the.company power to dis- 
charge liability in case the insured is 
mentally incompetent by paying to the 
beneficiary instead of to the insured. 

“Form K differs only in the fact that 
income payments exclude the first two 


Dr. Dublin Writes on 
Statistics of Negroes 


SHOWS HISTORY BACKGROUND 





Says Negro Race Is Most Prolific of All 
American Stocks; Decline in 
Tuberculosis Rate 





Louis I. Dublin, who is statistician for 
the Metropolitan Life as well as the 
author of many statistical reports and 
monographs and of several books, con- 
tributes an illuminating article to the 
September number of “The American 
Mercury” called “Life, Death and the 
Negro” which gives some important sta- 
tistics regarding the health problems. of 
the Negro race. The writer reviews, the 


history of slave trading in America from 
its inception in the year 1619 when a 
boatload of Negro slaves was landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, by a Dutch man- 
of-war. 

One gets some vivid glimpses of his- 
tory from this essay especially in the 
South, during both the Revolution and 
the Civil War. Mr. Dublin points out 
that during the seventeenth century 
about 25,000 Negroes were brought into 
the country and says it is probable that 
the total number brought into the Colo- 
nies before the war of independence was 
something like 200,000. 

Dr. Dublin points out the interesting 
fact that the “greater part of the growth 
of the Negro population since the early 
days of the nineteenth century has been 
due to natural increase, the excess of 
births over deaths. All of it, however, 
cannot be attributed to this cause. Al- 
though the importation of Negroes was 
legally stopped in 1808, the contraband 
slave trade continued for a long period 
without marked abatement.” 


Tuberculosis Improvement 

Dr. Dublin thinks the decline in the 
tuberculosis rate among Negroes be- 
tween 1911 and 1926 has been highly 
gratifying. During this period, he says, 
there was a 44% decline in the death 
rate. Out of every 100,000 living colored 
persons, 418 died of tuberculosis in the 
year 1911, and only 235 in 1926. On the 
other hand deaths from cancer and dia- 


betes increased markedly bet 1911 
and 1926. ae 





E. S. DOTON DINNER 

Edward S. Doton, of New London, 
Conn., was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner last week celebrating his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the Mutual Life 
of New York. Dwight G. Holbrook, dis- 
trict manager, was host. Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham was among the 
guests present. Mr. Doton is a former 


president of the Connecticut Life Un- 
derwriters. 





T. F. McMAHON RETIRES 


Dr. T. F. McMahon, who has been 
medical referee of the Manufacturers 
Life for many years has retired. 








completed months of such disability and 
dating back is for nine months prior to 
receipt of proof as against eleven, mak- 
ing the maximum back payments avail- 
able ten instead of twelve as under the 
liberal contract. 

“To illustrate the payments that may 
be due under our new contracts let us 
suppose that the insured becomes dis- 
abled on January 15, 1927. In this case 
the 90 days expire on April 15, and if 
proof that he has been totally disabled 
for that, time is presented to the com- 
pany within a year from January 15, 
under Form L a payment of $300 per 
$10,000 of insurance would be due as 
of April 15. If the proof is presented 
on September 15, for example, the $300 
would be due as of April 15 and $100 as 
of the 15th day of each successive 
month of disability. If the insured had 
a Form K disability instead, a payment 
of only $100 would be due as of April 15 
instead of $300.” 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 








They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 


q 


2) of efficiency in any organization which appeals 

|| to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 

< In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
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must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 


And this is not strange; for the majority of the 

Executive Officers, including the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch 
Office work. 


So they “talk the same language”— field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 


Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


There is probably no life insurance company 

between whose Field and Homie Office there 
exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
largely, no doubt, to this 
sympathetic bond of com- 
mon experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, meas. 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy?” 





New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 


old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Sandberg Discusses 
Claims of Disability 
READS PAPER AT CANADA MEET 


“Suicide Accident” Claims Most Difficult 
to Adjust Under Double In- 
demnity Provision 








In a talk at the International Claim 
Association in Toronto this week Carl J. 
Sandberg, adjuster of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, discussed settlement of double in- 
demnity and permanent disability claims 
under life policies. 

Mr. Sandberg said that undoubtedly 
the most difficult claims to adjust under 
the double indemnity provision are what 
may be termed “suicide accident” claims, 
claims where the information obtained 
tends to establish suicide but where the 
claimant contends that the death was 
due’ to accidental causes. Such claims 
usually arise where there were no eye- 
witnesses and where death was caused 
by gunshot, drowning, or poison, with- 
out any anti-mortem oral or written 
statement by the deceased. The evi- 
dence’ supporting suicide is usually cir- 
cumstantial but of such a nature that 
there seems to be little doubt as to sui- 
cidal intent On the other hand the 
immediate cause of death could well have 
been accidental. 

“Legal presumption is against the 
theory of suicide,” he said. “The sui- 
cide theory is obnoxious to the average 
jury and it is impossible to secure suf- 
ficient evidence to obtain a verdict. We 
have found that about the only way to 
adjust these claims is through compro- 
mise. In cases where there is grave 
doubt as to whether death is due to ac- 
cidental means or suicide and where the 
theory of suicide is only gained through 
inference, it has been our experience 
that the best procedure is to assume lia- 
bility under the double indemnity pro- 
vision and pay the claim.” 

In the settlement of double indemnity 
claims the Phoenix Mutual has so far 
usually considered it better practice to 
attempt a settlement of the claim as a 
whole. 

“We have deemed it unwise in the 
settlement of our claims where doubt 
arises as to the liability of the company 
under the double indemnity provision to 
immediately pay the face of the policy 
and leave the determination of the lia- 
bility under the double indemnity for 
later consideration,” he said. “The dou- 
ble indemnity provision is not a separate 
contract, but a modification of the policy 
itself providing for payment in a differ- 
ent amount provided death is caused by 
accidental means. As soon as payment 
is made for the face of the policy, the 
accidental feature of. the contract be- 
comes a separate issue. Should the set- 
tlement of the policy terminate in an 
atiempt to compromise, the position of 
the company to secure an adjustment, 
would be more favorable where nothing 
has been paid than where the face of 
the policy has been paid and the ques- 
tion of the double indemnity alone is to 
be settled. Should the question of lia- 
bility lead to litigation, there is ample 
time to admit liability on the face of the 
Policy before the action is commenced, 
and if the face of the policy is not ac- 
cepted by the parties at interest, it can 
; e paid into the court for later disposi- 
ion 

“The settlement of double indemnity 
claims was easily assimilated by the 
claims department, for such claims were 
only death claims under our policies with 
the added provision for double payment 
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What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year from Head Office lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$350,000,000 insurance in force— growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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HARRIMAN’S READING 


What Pittsfield (Mass.) Agent Finds in 
Daily Papers in Way 
of Prospects 

W. M. Harriman of Pittsfield, Mass., 
talking to the Fidelity Mutual conven- 
tion last week, said that by reading the 
newspapers every day carefully the agent 
can learn the following facts about 
prospects: 

Who is getting married. 

Who has received an inheritance. 

What new business ventures 
been launched. 

What new mortgages have been filed. 

What corporations are going ahead as 
shown by their financial statements. 

Who has been promoted. 

What new people have come to town 
to accept important positions. 

What sons have left college and gone 
into theig fathers’ business. 

What men have left their positions to 
go with other companies. 

Mr. Harriman makes a note of these 
facts; investigates those who look like 
prospects; eliminates those who do not 
seem good insurance risks or. with 
spending time on; puts the facts on pros- 
pect cards and then starts out to sell. 
After he becomes convinced that a per- 
son needs insurance his enthusiasm be- 
comes contagious. 


have 








where the cause of death was due to 
accidental means. Settlement of claims 
under the provisions for total and per- 
manent disability, however, was an en- 
tirely different branch of claim work. 
Experience gained in the settlement of 
our death claims, while helpful, was not 
so extremely useful in the consideration 
of claims under this provision.’ 


ALEXANDER TO BE HONORED 





Friends and Policyholders of New Presi- 
dent of Guardian Leaders’ Club 
to Give Him Dinner 

A testimonial dinner will be tendered 
to Leon Alexander, star producers of the 
Paul Alexander Agency of the Guardian 
Life, by his friends and policyholders at 
the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of October 25 in honor of his 
election to the presidency of the Lead- 
ers’ Club during the company’s recent 
convention in Chicago. This is one of 
the greatest honors that has ever come 
to a life insurance man in the borough 
of Brooklyn. 

The committee on arrangements con- 
sists of 100 persons many of whom are 
prominent in the civic and business life 
of Brooklyn. Among these are County 
Judge Bernard Vause; Commissioner of 
Public Works Henry Hesterberg; As- 
sistant District Attorney Leo Healy; As- 
sistant District Attorney Edward Wynn; 
Supreme Court Justice John McCrate; 
Max Kiss, vice-president of the Ex-Lax 
Co., and president of the Capitol Club 
of Flatbush; Harry W. Perlman, owner 
of‘ the Perlman Piano Co.; David Bur- 
den of David Burden & Co., large ac- 
counting firm of New York. Benny 
Leonard, retired lightweight champion 
boxer, also is a member of this com- 
mittee. 





ANSWERS YALE PROFESSOR 

Robert D. Lay, president of the Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. A., gave out an 
interview in Chicago this week in which 
he disagreed sharply with Professor 
Fisher of Yale who proposed that life 
insurance payments should be adjusted 
in accordance with the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


Rejectable Claims 
of H. & A. Policies 


TYPES THAT MUST BE FOUGHT 





T. F. Hickey of Metropolitan Life Lists 
Various Sorts of Claims Which 
Insurers Should Reject 





Speaking yesterday at Toronto before 
the annual convention of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference on 
the subject of rejection of claims Thomas 
F. Hickey, superintendent of claims for 
the accident and health division of the 
Metropolitan Life said that if the fun- 
damental purposes of the policies were 
more generally understood and respected 
by those who seek insurance the busi- 
ness would be relieved in some measure 
from the unpleasant task of dealing with 
three types of unjust claims. These 
types involve: misrepresentation in ap- 
plication; prior existing disease on which 
a sickness claim is predicated, and the 
existence of disease or infirmity as an 
alleged injury. 

In telling of various types of sickness 
and accident claims of suspicious natures 
that come before the claim departments, 
Mr. Hickey said in part: 

“Claims which appear from first inspec- 
tion to possess any of these qualities 
suggest some special inquiry with a view 
to determining first of all whether the 
policy was procured by concealment of 
material facts. If it is reasonably well 
established by investigation that in pro- 
curing the policy there has been delib- 
erate misrepresentation respecting mat- 
ters which have some real bearing on 
the validity of the claim at hand we 
ought not to permit the claimant to keep 
the policy or reap any benefit from it. 


_ Claims presented under a cloud of that 


kind should be disallowed even though 
from a monetary standpoint it might be 
cheaper to pay than to disallow. 

Claims Growing Out of Old Illness 

“We are not, in my opinion, justified 
in proclaiming misrepresentation in ap 
plication on mere conviction that a dis- 
ease reported soon after issue must from 
its nature and development have existed 
prior thereto. There should be proveable 
evidence of prior disability or medical 
treatment, or an admission of such by 
the insured to justify his action. 

“Somewhat analogous to the cases 
which contain facts rendering the pol- 
icy voidable and which are invalid on 
that ground alone, are those coming 
within the second and third types above 
set forth. They may be declared invalid 
for sinilar reasons, but on _ other 
grounds. I speak of those cases which 
are recurrences of some ailment which 
the applicant declares he thought too 
unimportant to require disclosure in his 
application, and those that come as a 
sequel of some disease or infirmity which 
had heretofore caused no disability and 
required no treatment, but which short- 
ly after issue revealed themselves in a 
sickness claim or a claim of alleged in- 
jury. Into this class would fall the 
stomach ulcer, which for a long or short 
time prior to policy date produced a 
series of periodic attacks of dull gnawing 
pains after meals and was usually re- 
lieved by food or soda. and was ac- 
companied by some belching; the ap-’” 
pendicitis which had produced occasional 
attacks of pain in the right lower quad- 
rant and was regarded as colic, but 
showed extensive adhesions on opera- 
tion; the gall bladder trouble which had 
occasioned indigestion, nausea, head- 
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aches and occasional pains in the upper 
right quadrant. ‘Also deviated septums, 
tumors, cysts, hemorrhoids, hernia, etc. 


Fair Dealing With Policyholders 


“T am sure you all feel some hesitancy 
about incurring the displeasure of any 
upright policyholder by rejecting his 
claim simply because there is some pro- 
vision in the policy that gives us a legal 
right to do so. We should be sparing of 
our rejections, and when we must make 
them, we should seek to convince the 
claimant by a frank and friendly discus- 
sion of the facts that we have good and 
sufficient reasons for doing so. 

“We have thus far spoken only re- 
garding claims growing out of disease 
and infirmity existing prior to the issue 
of the policy. If the whole gamut of 
such could be wiped away we would still 
have our serious problems. We have 
ever with us the fake claim, the exag- 
gerated claim, the vacation claim, the 
accident claim without an accident, the 
malingering claim, and the ever exchang- 
ing of notes from one to fourteen points 
regarding peculiar misunderstandings 
and weird interpretations of policy terms 
and coverage. But here I revert again 
to the thought previously advanced that 
these cases, bothersome though they are, 
constitute but a small part of a big job. 


Exaggerating Ailments 


“This tendency to describe an ailment 
by such a name as will best enhance its 
commercial aspect recalls to mind some 
experience with a policy issued by a com- 
pany I-was once connected with. It was 
a limited health policy for which they 
charged almost nothing, and gave in pro- 
portion. “Brain Fever” was one of the 
diseases covered. I have never known 
of a case so diagnosed, but while han- 
dling claims under that policy it turned 
up as a frequent complaint. It was the 
one disease named in the policy which 
one might have and yet live to enjoy a 
vacation, and it has become just as com- 
mon to see summer complaints under 
that policy diagnosed as “brain fever” as 
it was to see them diagnosed as “neu- 
rasthenia” under other forms. 

“Those claims are fraudulent and of 
course rejectable, but you must be pre- 
pared to prove the fraud. This is hard 
to do unless you can show some activi- 
ties entirely inconsistent with total dis- 
ability. We may try, of course, to im- 
press on the insured the fact that his 
condition was not a sickness from dis- 
ease, but merely evidence of the need of 
a vacation and recreation common to 
all. Occasionally we succeed, and when 
we fail the safest remedy is to settle as 
cheaply as possible and get off the risk, 
for allowance of one such claim is al- 
most sure to establish a habit.” 





J. T. SHIRLEY MEETINGS 
The John T. Shirley Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, representatives of the Connecticut 
General, held a five-day educational con- 
ference the latter part of August at Lake 
Chatauqua, N. Y. Meetings were led by 
L. B. Hendershot, educational director. 


The topic chosen for the first session 
was “Prospecting.” Mr. Hendershot 
stressed the importance of picking out 
real prospects and he said: “Lists of 
policyholders are limited only by the 
agent’s ability to picture for his pros- 
pects the great benefits life insurance 
will contribute in mecting their needs— 
accomplishing for them the things they 
desire in respect to family, personal, 
business and social obligations.” 

Analyzing Life Situations for Life In- 
surance, Building and Sales Plan, Acci- 
dent Insurance and Common Objections 
were among the topics discussed. 





W. W. COOPER RESIGNS 


W. W. Cooper, assistant general man- 
ager and superintendent of agencies for 
the Security Life of Toronto, has re- 
signed. Before coming to the Security 
Life Mr. Cooper was with the Conti- 
nental Life. 


ATLANTIC LIFE ACES MEET 





Hold Convention at Spring Lake, N. J.; 
E. A. Saunders, Co. President, Speaks; 
Winslow Russell Guest Speaker 

At the convention of the Aces of the 
Atlantic Life, held last week at Spring 
Lake, N. J., among the speakers were 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix- Mutual, who told the members 
that the surface of life insurance has just 
been scratched. He pictured the possi- 
bilities of the business, saying that 
barely 3% of life values are now in- 
sured in this country. Stressing the im- 
portance of advertising the business he 
said that agents of his own company had 
consented to a cut in their premium in- 
come to do their bit in spreading the 
gospel of life insurance. 

Edmund A. Saunders, president of the 
company, delivered the keynote address 
of the convention. He reviewed the 
growth of the company and outlined the 
outlook for the future. Edmund Strud- 
wick, Jr., vice-president, gave a short 
talk on “Education and Conservation” 
and also reviewed the proceedings of the 
convention. 

Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical director 
of the company, spoke on “Laying Your 
Cards on the Table”; also Dr. J. H. 
Smith, district manager for the company 
in Petersburg, Va. 











THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














during 


nation-wide public. 








50 MILLION MESSAGES 


as Goodwill Builders for 
Missouri State Life 


Scheduled to appear in newspapers 


THE biggest word in business today is “Goodwill” and 
the biggest force in business to-day is “Public Opinion”. 
Goodwill is the essence of favorable public opinion. 


The Missouri State Life has just scheduled 
a program of “localized” National News- 
paper Advertising to further aid in augment- 
ing nation-wide goodwill for its name, its 
policies and its representatives. 
pany is proud of its past record of achieve- 
ment, proud of its standing as a great, grow- 
ing Company, 19th among the leading life 
insurance companies of the country. It pro 
poses to broadcast this story of success to a 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


last four months of 1927 


In a series of quarter-page advertisements 
running bi-weekly in a selected list of news- 
papers in some sixty odd cities, the Company 
will broadcast more than 50 million indi 
vidual messages during the last four months 
of 1927. 


The Com- 


This is just one of the ways in which the 
Missouri State Life is helping its men in the 
field to sell more Missouri State Life. 
insurance. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Selling $1 Monthly 
Policy by Direct Mail 


BIG AD CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY 





lijlinois Bankers Life Association Sending 
ut Reams of Literature; Com- 
missions to Agents, Too 





The Illinois Bankers Life Association 
of Monmouth, IIl., is sending out reams 
of literature in announcing its “Dollar 
Policy.” This is a contract carrying 
double and triple indemnity in addition 
to a whole life policy and is offered on 
a flat basis of $1 a month at all ages 
from 15 to 50. The amount of coverage 
is graded according to the age at entry, 
remaining constant thereafter. 


The policy was inaugurated with an 
extensive advertising campaign in an at- 
tempt to determine the practicability of 
selling a popular priced policy of this 
type direct by mail. The company is 
using page copy in Kansas City, Dallas 
and Oklahoma City newspapers and 
smaller size copy in the “American 
Weekly” .in the first campaign. First 
insertions of the ad appeared on Sep- 
tember 6. Many applications are being 
received by mail enclosing the first 
month’s payment. 

If the campaign is a success other 
territory will be pushed. Local medical 
examination is not required. 


Commissions to Agents 


The company is paying commissions 
on business secured by agents but no 
commissions on the applications coming 
in by direct mail. 

In discussing the features of the pol- 
icy the company digests thém as follows: 


1. Whole Life Policy—Gives insurance 
protection during life, in accordance 
with provisions of policy. After three 
or more yearly premiums have been 
paid automatic extended insurance 
will be given in event of non-payment 
of premiums, or, on request, a paid- 
up policy for a_ specified reduced 
amount will be granted. At age 70 
paid up life insurance may be taken 
or the policy may be surrendered for 
cash. 

2. Double Indemnity for Accidental 
Death—If death results from any ac- 
cident whatsoever within 90 days 
thereafter, the policy pays twice the 
principal sum of its face. 

3. Triple Indemnity—If death results 
within 94 days from an accident to the 
insured while riding in a public or pri- 
vate conveyance, or from being struck 
by same as a pedestrian on a public 
highway, the policy pays three times 
the principal sum. This includes acci- 
dents on street cars, elevated trains, 
public busses, private automobiles, 
railroad cars, steamboats and public 
elevators. 

\t age 60, accident benefits cease and 
the premium will be proportionately 





capital, surplus and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


nies » havin 
Policies backed by one of the very See * the country, having ample 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen o 
character and ability. Communicate at once wit 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 











| AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 








reduced. The policy states all the 

conditions of the contract. 

Benefits for some ages for $1 a month Metropolitan’s 
premium follow: 


Natural 

Triple Ind. Double Ind. Reath 
Age fee iwcecd: $2,289 $1,526 $763 
REM CN circ 2,082 1,388 694 
REE Te niseens 1,629 1,086 543 
BGO Wercviccees 1,164 776 388 





INCREASES PREMIUM WAIVER 





Mutual Life Raises It to $200,000 on 
Male Lives Where Risks 
Warrant It 


The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces that in new cases of male lives 
in which it deems the benefit warranted 
by the risks it has increased the waiver 
of premium to $200,000 under Ordinary 
Life and Twenty Payment Life plans 
and to $100,000 upon other Limited Pay- 
ment Life and Endowment plans. 

The company raises its limit in order 
to broaden its service for those of the 
insuring public whose main interest is 
not in providing an income for self in 
case of total and permanent disability, 
but in preserving insurance holdings in- 
tact in case of such disability without 
effect upon current income. This increase 
will accommodate the public and make 
it possible for agents to carry larger 
cases through without inconvenience and 
loss of time. 


WM. PENMAN HERE 
William Penman, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of London and life 
manager of the Atlas Life, is in New 
York. 





TEA SET FOR MADDEN 


Third Vice-President 
Gets Gift From Advisory Committee 
Of U. S. Chamber 


James L. Madden, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, was surprised 
and greatly pleased this week to receive 
from the insurance advisory committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce a silver tea set in recognition of 
his services with that association where 
Mr. Madden was manager of the insur- 
ance division for five years. He left the 
Chamber to take his present position 
with the Metropolitan. The Chairman 
of the committee is Harry A. Smith, 
president of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. 








HIGH COST OF A. & H. 


In a talk this week before the Health 
& Accident Conference in Toronto Su- 
perintendent Foster of Ontario will dis- 
cuss acquisition cost and other features 
of the business, including premium rates. 





MRS. H. J. MILLER DIES 


The many friends of Harry J. Miller, 
second vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, are condoling with him upon 
the death of Mrs. Miller this week. 





$714,750,196 IN FORCE 


On August 31, 1927, the Missouri State 
Life had $714,750,196 in force. 


L. G. Simon Back; Was 
Ill In Norway Hospital 


AGENT HAD PNEUMONIA ATTACK 





Spent Three Months Abroad; Flew From 
Berlin to Paris; Visited North 
Africa 





Leon G. Simon, one of the leading 
agents of the Equitable, and writer of 
a book on inheritance taxes, has re- 
turned from Europe after some inter- 
esting experiences. 

While in Oslo, Norway, Mr. Simon 
contracted severe cold which developed 
into bronchial pneumonia and he had the 
misfortune of being laid up in a hospi- 
tal in a strange city and in a strange 
land where only the Norwegian lang- 
uage was spoken. 


Mr. Simon spent three and a_ half 
months abroad, during which time, the 
following places were visited: Portugal, 
Spain, France, Germany, Norway, Swed- 
en, Denmark, Scotland England Italy 
and North Africa. He made extensive 
use of various aeroplanes services and 
had a total of 18% hours of actual fly- 
ing time. The longest single trip was 
from Berlin to Paris, the continuous 
flight lasting eight hours and ten min- 
utes. 

“During my stay abroad, I made a sur- 
vey of some of the insurance conditions 
then existing and it became very evi- 
dent that all the European countries 
are hopelessly far behind the United 
States in the progress of life insurance. 

“I found,” he said, “that in England, 
annuities were apparently more preva- 
lent than they are here. Most of the 
American companies are withdrawing 
fast from the European obligations and 
making various settlements to policy- 
holders. The Sun Life of Canada and 
in fact all the Canadian companies are 
apparently reaping the harvest insofar 
as they developing their European busi- 
ness. 





DAY & CORNISH CONVENTION 





Newark Mutual Benefit Agency Meets 
at Summit Friday, October 7; 
E. E. Rhodes to Speak 


Extensive preparations are being made 
by Day & Cornish, Newark agency for 
the Mutual Benefit for their annual con- 
vention which will be held on Friday, 
October 7, at Canoe Brook Country Club 
at Summit, N. J. 

The convention will open at 10 a. m. 
and will continue until late in the after- 
noon ‘when the members will play golf. 
Max Hemmendinger, president of the 
agency, will preside. 

Among the speakers will be E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit; Clay Hamlin, J. Elliott Hall and 
J. Franklin Ream. 











of retirement. 


elected by the insured. 


A RETIREMENT INCOME POLICY 


One of the fourteen progressive changes just made by The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company is the adding of a Retirement Income 
Policy to its kit of up-to-the-minute policy forms. 

The new Retirement Income Policy is de: 
who are primarily interested in providing an income for some future date 


designed for the many people 


It provides either a life annuity or refund annuity to begin at an age 


It has death benefits and cash surrender values as well as loan values. 
It may be issued with the Income Disability provision. 
examination is required unless the Disability feature is desired. 


No medical 
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The Lincoln 








National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











canine 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical 

plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 





Founded 1865 
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St. Louis Grows As 
An Insurance Center 


IT IS HOME OF MANY COMPANIES 





Ten of Them Paid For $326,661,098 of 
Insurance Last Year; Had 
$50,000,000 Income 





The growth of St. Louis as a life in- 
surance center in recent years has been 
interesting. Last year the ten com- 
panies that now have headquarters there 
wrote $326,661,098 of new business com- 
pared with a record of $190,837,285 for 
the year, 1920. 


A comparison of the financial state- 
ments of the St. Louis companies as of 


December 31, 1926, with December 31, 
1920, best indicates the rapid advance- 
ment of that city in life insurance: 
Admitted Business Business 
Year Assets Written in Force 
1920 $44,436,059 $190,837,285 $554,996,510 
1926 138,205,620 326,661,098 1,177,828,144 
Gain 93,769,561 135,823,813 622,831,634 


These companies have a combined cap- 

italization of $5,462,500 and approximate- 
ly $5,000,000 in their surplus accounts. In 
1926 the total income of the St. Louis 
companies was almost $50,000,000. The 
premiums collected on new policies sold 
by their agents throughout the country 
amounted to $6,811,081, while the pre- 
miums on business renewed by old pol- 
icyholders brought another $27,112,319 
into St. Louis. 


The Missouri State 
The Missouri State Life ranks nine- 
teenth among the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. It has reached $750,- 
000,000 of insurance in force and has as- 
sets of about $76,000,000. 
The International Life is growing fast. 


The American National Assurance 
Company has had a progressive and 
conservative growth. 

The Central States Life commenced 


business on November 4, 1919, and under 
the management of James A. McVoy, 
president, and George Graham, vice- 
president, has made splendid progress. 
The Continental Life, started in 1907, 


was originally located in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, but in January, 1922, a group of 
prominent business and insurance men 


headed by Edmund P. Melson bought 
control of the company and removed its 
home offices from Kansas City to St. 
Louis. 

A Newcomer 

The Mississippi Valley Life is a com- 
parative newcomer to the St. Louis in- 
surance world. It formerly was known 
as the Kaskaskia Life and had home of- 
fices in Shelbyville, Ill., but a few months 
ago control of the company was pur- 
chased by J. D. De Buchananne and as- 
sociates and it was brought to St. Louis. 

The Missouri Insurance Life was start- 
ed in 1907 as the Missouri Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. The present 
name was adopted in 1924. 

The First National Life until a short 
time ago was known as the Quick Pay- 
ment Old Line Life, and has been op- 
erating since 1914. Dr. M. Guy Mullen, 
president of the company, recently an- 
nounced plans for an extension’ of the 
agency organization which should in- 
crease its annual business. 

The Oldest St. Louis Company 


The St. Louis Mutual Life is the old- 
est of the St. Louis life companies. It 
was founded in 1857, as the German Mu- 
tual Life. Its name was changed in 1919. 
It has always operated upon a purely 
mutual basis and is controlled by its pol- 
icyholders. Former Mayor Frederick H. 
Kreismann is president of the company. 

The Universal Life commenced busi- 
ness in 1925 and is headed by Edward 
G. Rolwing, president, and H. W. Shaf- 
er, secretary. It operates in Missouri 
and Illinois. This company was organ- 


ized by a number of leading chiroprac- 
tors of the Central West and is the only 
life insurance company that permits com- 
petent chiropractors to conduct the phy- 


Address, 











sical examination of applicants for its 
life insurance policies. 


Other Companies Not Legal Reserve 


In addition to its legal reserve life in- 
surance companies St. Louis is also the 
home office city of other life and health 
and accident insurance companies and 
fraternal associations. 

Among the more prominent of these 


are: 

Reliable Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, People’s Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, American Home Life 
Assurance Company, Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company, Bohemian Catholic First 
Central Union, Ancient United Knights 
& Daughters of Africa, Catholic Knights 
of America, Grand Lodge Knights of 
Pythias of Missouri, Industrial Benefit 
Association, Order of Scottish Clan, 
Progressive Order of the West, Travelers 
Protective Association, Crescent  Insur- 
ance Company, and Western Funeral 
Benefit Association, and the American 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. 


MADE TRUST COMPANY HEAD 


Ed Mays, vice-president and principal 
individual stockholder of the Continental 
Life of St. Louis, Mo., has been elected 
president of the Wellston Trust Co. of 
Wellston, Mo., a leading suburb of St. 
Louis. Mays and his associates have 
controlled the Wellston banking institu- 
tion for the past two years. He also 
controls the Grand National Bank of St. 
Louis and the First National Bank of 
Clayton, Mo., and is heavily interested 
in a number of small banks throughout 
Arkansas. Mays is also president of the 
Mays Manufacturing Company of Les- 
lie, Ark. 








LINING UP STARS 

John C. McNamara, Jr., chairman of 
the committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, which is lining 
up stars for the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building hour talks on insurance, be- 
ginning at 4:45 o’clock, has had accept- 
ances from Clay Hamlin, Buffalo; James 
H. Rand, Jr., Buffalo, who carries $5,- 
000,000 on his life; Thomas M. Scott, 
leader of the Penn Mutual; Charles A. 
Hinkley, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, and others. Mr. Hinkley 
will lead off on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 20. 


ENTERS MICHIGAN 
The Guaranty Life of Davenport, Ia., 
has been admitted to Michigan. 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street,. New York City 





M. WASSERLAUF PROMOTED 





Made Superintendent of The Pruden- 
tial’s Passaic, N. J., District; Been 
With Company Years 
Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Maurice Wasserlauf, of 932 
Main avenue, Passaic, to be superintend- 


ent of The Prudential’s Passaic, N. J.,@ 


district. His appointment is effective as 
of September 12. 

Superintendent Wasserlauf has been a 
Prudential man for many years and since 
his appointment has been uniformly suc- 
cessful. Due to the illness of the late 
superintendent, George’ Lee, Mr. Was- 
serlauf took charge of the Passaic dis- 
trict in July of 1926. Since that time 
he has supervised the territory covered 
by this office. 


INVESTMENT HOUSE AD’ 





M. E. Traylor & Co., investment bank- | 


ers of Denver, in a a advertise- 

ment, caption it: ‘“World’s Largest In- 
vestors’. Place 42% of Their Funds in 
First Mortgages.” They continue: “Life 
iiisurance companies are the world’s 
largest investors. The proper invest- 
ment of their billions of dollars is just 
as important a part of their business as 
the writing of insurance policies,” and 
then it is stated, they find the most safe 
and profitable investments in First 
Mortgages. 


PROMINENT LONDONER COMING 

B. A. Glanville of London, president 
of the Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
whose head office is in Lombard House, 
— sailed for New York on Septem- 
er 10. 








G. C. GALE DEAD 
George C. Gale, chairman of the board 
of the Security Life of America, died re- 
cently. 


OPENS IN PHILADELPHIA 
The Fidelity Union Life of Cincinnati 
has opened an Eastern district office in 
Philadelphia. The manager is D. H. 
Warren. 


BABE RUTH’S INSURANCE 
Babe Ruth is not carrying $5,000,000 
insurance, as was printed in daily papers 
on Tuesday of this week, but his cover- 
age is $300,000. 











Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of The 
Prudential, 46 Cedar Street, has returned 
to New York after a visit to Europe. 





THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 
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THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
225 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


IF “Organized Service’? can help 


me any I should be glad to have you 


om « HOW. 


yours truly 
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Organized 
Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
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J The Banker Is a Key Man 


N addition to his important duties as custodian of other people’s money, 
you the banker has a part in many local enterprises. His advice is sought 
. by hundreds of individuals and his financial judgment often determines 
the policy of corporations that he serves as director. 


» 2 


Conservative and prudent, he recognizes the importance of adequate 
insurance protection. But he must, perforce, rely on the insurance special- 
ist for the working out of specific cases. 


The Atna-izer can render valuable and profitable service by cultivating 
the acquaintance and confidence of his local bank executives. 


7 The Fiine Plan "|. Zita Policies 


That a Bank Should Carry 


GROUP LIFE 





Appeals to Bankers 








Wh FIRE USE and OCCUPANCY 
: -j j EXPLOSION TORNADO 
d en the tna izer explains the tna Plan ee. 
to a banker he is quick to appreciate its value SAFE DEPOSIT BOX BURGLARY and ROBBERY 
° e e e e e FIDELITY BONDS or BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS 
to his own institution and to his other interests. MISCELLANEOUS FIDUCIARY BONDS 
I ° e * e REGISTERED MAIL 
t1s an insurance audit that keeps protection WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION or EMPLOYERS’ 
ess ” LIABILITY 
in balance. : The fEtna chart, survey and PUBLIC LIAB:LITY and PROPERTY DAMAGE 
recommendations constitute a unique and PLATE GLASS 
. é CHECK ALTERATION and FORGERY 
helpful insurance service. rT IZE 
N It Certainly Pays to be an AStna-izer! Ni a ah 








ual AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


any and affiliated companies 
JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. | 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Companies Stand By Farmers 


(Continued from page 1) 


wisely but too weli.” Where the boom 
started no general or concerted effort 
appeared to be made by local bankers 
to control or check it. They should have 
known that a boom in real estate is like 
a run of fever that sooner or later com- 
pletely prostrates and that recovery 
comes very slowly. They, however, en- 
couraged the boom, made sales easy by 
giving liberal credits at interest rates 
very tempting to themselves. They free- 
ly tied up their liquid resources in time 
mortgages. Then they found themselves 
all clogged up and they went down like 
a bunch of hogs with cholera. Today so 
many banks have closed that the few 
left have not enough cash resources to 
supply the farmer’s usual needs and he 
is, in consequence, seriously handicapped. 
They cannot or will not lend or let him 
draw from his deposit to pay mortgage 
interest. A system of branch banking 
would have avoided nearly all of the 
failures and withheld in a measure, at 
least, that free use of credit that gave 
the land boom such a wide swing, but 
this is not the place to discuss the mer- 
its or disadvantages of branch banking. 
The advantage, however, of strong 
banks, ably and conservatively managed, 
is shown by comparison of Ohio with 
Iowa or Missouri. In March, 1927, in 
Ohio were reported 729 state banks with 
resources totalling $2,173,000,000. In 
Iowa, 1,104 of $648,000,000. In Missouri 
1,322 of $945,000,000. Ohio had almost 
no bank failures 1920-1927. In 1923-27, 
in Iowa, failures were 206 and Missouri 
more. Coincidently the effect of the 
land boom and the subsequent distress 
in Ohio has been negligible by compari- 
son with Iowa and Missouri. 
The Automobile 


Automobile. The auto has not been 
an unmixed blessing to the farmer. With 
the telephone and the radio it has broad- 
ened his life, given readier communica- 
tion with the world about him, brought 
pleasure and recreation to his family, 
given him readier access to market, fur- 
nished some power in farm work, etc. 
But, as with other people, it has been 
a great source of expense. I think there 
is no doubt that the average farmer pays 
as much or more for gas and oil, upkeep 
and repairs as his interest and taxes 
amount to. If he would cut these down 
to cover only economical farm use and 
a reasonable amount of pleasure driving, 
he could then go a long way toward 
meeting taxes and interest without diffi- 
culty. However, in this regard he is no 
more foolish than millions of others and 
therein he justifies the expenditure. But, 
when we see the autos lined up any day 
around the public squares and along the 
streets of towns, large and small, you 
know that the farmer’is not on the farm 
at work where he ought to be and you 
can also guess why he says he can’t 
make money on the farm. As some one 
has aptly put it, “Six cylinder living on 
a four cylinder income leaves a two cyl- 
inder deficit.” 

Passing of the Country Doctor and 

His Fees 

Taxes. Better auto roads, better 
schools, better drainage, better every- 
thing, have brought the inevitable result 
of higher taxes, so high as to become 
a real burden. The attendant cost has 
risen much more rapidly than income, 
with the usual result. Until this expense 
can be curtailed or income rise to meet 
it, the farmer will complain, because he 
believes himself as much entitled to these 
benefits as anyone even though he can- 
not pay for them. 

Sickness: Here is a real hardship. 
The country doctor is no more. It is 
now hospital and specialist. Under the 
old regime the doctor was a friend and 
his charge moderate. Now a case of 
green apples, or the like, entails hospital, 
nurse, doctor, surgeon, transportation 
and other costs usually not less than 
$100 and running up to $1,500 or more. 

Inefficiency. I know |! am bearding 
the lion in his den at this point. Even 


so, when the farmer can develop in his 
business the degree of efficiency shown 
by the manufacturer, the big tradesman, 
the railroad expert, the manager of a big 
business, he will be more prosperous. 
Many farmers are efficient, some very 
efficient. The schools and colleges are 
giving free lectures, training young men 
and women in expert farming. Federal 
and State Bureaus are furnishing helpful 
advice, the benefits of which are already 
evident in improved methods of farming 
and marketing. Last year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture alone spent more 
than $10,000,000 in scientific research. 
But the average farmer, as I see it, has 
not yet used these agencies to his full 
measure of absorption and practice. 

Wastefulness. Expensive farm imple- 
ments still are left out of doors, ex- 
posed to weather, rust and rapid impair- 
ment. From April 1 to November 1 the 
farmer works hard. The weather is al+ 
ways a gamble and it takes a shrewd 
farmer to beat it. The bulk of his year- 
ly income must be made during this 
seven months’ period. Herein does the 
city worker differ with his eleven or 
twelve months’ working period. Even 
so, as we see the evident prosperity of 
the Amish and Dunkard farmers, who 
make farming a real business, it is plain 
that diligence, intelligence, economy and 
thrift, when applied to farming, can even 
— adverse conditions bring good re- 
sults. 


By-Products 

Specialty Farming. Many farmers 
nowadays have let the cows, the chick- 
ens, the turkeys go, and devote their 
attention entirely to wheat or corn or 
to one or two specialty crops. In order 
to make on these, both crop and market 
must be favorable and even then they 
are in funds once in the year. Mean- 
while expense goes on every day. 

Formerly the milk, butter, eggs, etc., 
supplied the family larder, without the 
expenditure of any cash and usually a 
surplus brought in a little cash or its 
equivalent weekly which tided over the 
income between the sales of the major 
crops. As it is now, either the farmer 
goes into debt for these by-products he 
could easily raise or if he still raises 
them the cash received goes for gaso- 
lene, oil, etc., for which cash must be 
paid. As a result he complains that he 
cannot pay interest or taxes until he sells 
his major crop; and the chance of a 
coincidence of good crop and good price 
is against him. 

The Son in the City 


Lure of the City. The farmer con- 
trasts his condition with that of the city 
artisan and points out his disadvantage. 
It is more difficult than formerly to get 
good help on the farm at reasonable 
cost. The boys, before the war, con- 
tented on the farm and an asset, are 
now gone to the city and in many cases 
have become a liability. Many are the 
applications for loans nowadays to help 
out the son who has failed in business 
or gone bad. That is a cause of distress 
and real sorrow. How soon that trouble 
will cease we don’t know. The cities will 
continue to grow so long as new inven- 
tions, new industries, new conveniences 
and labor saving devices continue to be 
marketable products. The activity and 
glare of city life are enticing, especially 
to the young. So long as cities prosper 
and high prices are paid for labor, the 
cost of their products will be relatively 
high. The factory in the city cannot 
live without the farmer. ‘Without the 
factory the farmer can exist but not real- 


_ ly live and have the comforts and con- 


veniences he now enjoys. City and coun- 
try are interdependent and must co-op- 
erate. However, as cities grow so does 
the demand for farm products. There 
is no doubt that all can be well fed, were 
there fewer farms. Labor saving ma- 
chinery on farms now enables the farm- 
er to get along with less help. He can 
now buy a tractor for the price of a 
good slave a century ago and it will do 


ten or more times as much work. And 
there is yet a joy and independence pos- 
sessed by the wideawake, efficient, opti- 
mistic farmer that cannot be matched in 
the cities. When a normal adjustment 
of relative costs comes again, as it will 
eventually, the farmer will return to his 
own and share in the general welfare. 
In my opinion none of the measures pro- 
posed by Congress for relief of the dis- 
tressed farmer could be of permanent 
benefit to him or to the country as a 
whole. He has already borrowed too 
much and the mountain of debt staring 
him in the face is formidable enough to 
make his stout heart quail. It preys on 
his mind, weakens his hope, stunts his 
courage. 


Debts 


It is as true today as it was when 
Shakespeare said it that “borrowing 
dulls the edge of husbandry.” The farm- 
er cannot prosper until he controls his 
debts. Now they control him. Years 
ago a heavy debt, not of my own, was 
laid on me. It had to be paid. What 
did I do? I determined to establish a 
sinking fund. Every month I set off a 
part of my wages and lived on the re- 
mainder. I had to deny myself pleas- 
ures, new clothing, and other necessities 
but kept doggedly at it. To my surprise 
the schooling’ it gave me in economy 
enabled me not only to pay the debt 
in full but without resort to but a small 
part of the sinking fund. The farmer, 
and he only, can set himself free from 
his troubles. Such help as others can 
give, and surely we all are willing, will 
not free him. Temporary, palliative 
measures will not do it. Only by dogged 
perseverance already begun in self-de- 
nial, cutting cost of living and especial- 
ly pleasure, strict attention to real farm- 
ing, avoidance of speculation, stopping 
waste and by practice of other construc- 
tive measures can he succeed. The way 
out is not through more borrowing. He 
is already overburdened with debt and 
it is no kindness to him to lend him 
more. He needs to, desires to be re- 
lieved of this burden. The Federal and 
Joint Stock Land Banks encouraged him 
to borrow, made very liberal loans, al- 
though in the Central States where our 
Company loans he always could borrow 
from private and corporate lenders all 
he really needed and on very reasonable 
terms. Prices for farm products are 
good, higher in fact generally than ever 
before, except during periods of actual 
war. However, he finds the spread be- 
tween sale price and cost of production 
too narrow. 

But prices of other commodities are 
gradually, though very slowly, falling 
and by patient, persistent exercise of 
economy he will find his way out. The 
idea of co-operation in marketing looms 
large in the eyes of a group in Congress, 
as a sure method of relief. In some 
localities groups have been formed for 
buying at wholesale prices which are 
passed on to the farmer with slight 
charge for cost of operation. Co-opera- 
tion in selling has also been practiced. 
When these plans actually do away, or 
nearly so, with the cost of middleman 
they have proved helpful. However, it 
fequires patient, persistent trust in the 
integrity and ability of management of 
such groups to avoid dissatisfaction and 
gradual disintegration. ~ 

One good crop year at good prices will 
help the farmer wonderfully. Nebraska 
reports fine crops of wheat and corn this 
year and they will bring good prices. 
This is encouraging and no doubt other 
sections will within reasonable time have 
their innings. In Nebraska already sales 
of automobiles have increased nearly to 
the number sold in the boom years. 


How Situation Affects Insurance 
Companies 

How does this situation affect the Con- 
necticut Mutual? It organized its Farm 
Loan Department August 1, 1881, and 
for more than forty years found invest- 
ments therein most reliable and satisfac- 
tory. In fact, farm loans were the shect 
anchor, so to speak, and were depended 
on to hold its income steady. It has 
loaned in its particular field a total of 


more than $220,000,000 and until 1924 
without suffering loss either of principal 
or interest. There were a few fore- 
closures now and then but they yielded 
a net profit. The average interest re- 
turn on these loans has been about 5%. 
The investment as a whole has been of 
untold benefit to the farmer. To have 
abandoned this field when hard times 
came on in the past three or four years 
was not thought wise or fair. The farm- 
er needed help more than ever, an or- 
ganization of correspondents would be 
lost, whose good will and co-operation in 
caring for loans already placed is of great 
value. 

To show our continued faith in the 
farmer and willingness to help him out 
of his troubles, the company’s volume of 
farm loans shows a net increase of 16%, 
from 37 to 43 millions in the past five 
years. The loans have been carefully 
selected and the great bulk of them is 
good. However, some have shown weak- 
ness, almost entirely from causes that 
could not have been foreseen when they 
were made. We have taken in some 
properties, will probably take in more 
before the crisis is past, but even so the 
company’s farm properties at present ag- 
gregate only $667,000, or 144% of amount 
outstanding and less than one-third of 
1% of total loaned in 46 years. 

When Farms Get Into Expert Hands 

Let me cite a few cases that have re- 
cently come under my eye. When the 
loan was applied for the farm was re- 
ported to be good with a good bor- 
rower. Our inspector reported favorably 
after an examination. Borrower paid in- 
terest with regularity for three or four 
years, then suddenly abandoned the farm 
and went to Oklahoma and opened a 
shooting gallery that was said to bring 
him $500 a month. He rented the farm 


to a man who planted corn on hillsides 


that should have remained in pasture. 
No rent was paid. The rains gullied the 
land so badly that the farm has, been 
well nigh ruined. It will take yedrs to 
restore it. Another farm within one- 
half mile of a railroad shipping point; 
good rich soil. The borrower made good 
money on it but thought a drainage ditch 
would largely increase its value. He pe- 
titioned for the ditch. It was dug. The 
assessments were heavy but he paid will- 
ingly. However, no adequate outlet for 
the ditch was constructed and the rush 
of water in the ditch set back over his 
land. and destroyed his crops. It ruined 
him. He hated to give up but all of his 
work and savings of seventeen years 
were lost and we had to take the farm. 
In other cases improved primary roads 
have entailed heavy taxation so that lit- 
tle or no money is left for other roads 
which are neglected and some aban- 
doned. Some of the company’s farms 
are on these side roads and the former 
owners have left them. Again, mort- 
gaged farms got into the hands of specu- 
lators and traders during the boom. 
They were loaded up with second, third 
and fourth mortgages, some held by 
banks that have now failed or that are 
in such cramped condition as to make it 
impossible to protect their liens. Ready 
money is scarce and many who would 
like to buy cannot do so. A few with 
money are picking up bargains but for 
the present the supply of farms largely 
exceeds the demand. 

However, some sales are being made 
and we do not anticipate serious loss on 
the properties as a whole. Payments in 
full or partial are coming in daily, 
though not in volume as large as for- 
merly. Careful as we have always been 
experience shows us where we can be 
even more careful. Though security of- 
fered may appear ample, even abundant, 
the personal element remains as the rea 
strength or weakness of a loan. Herein 
lies the matter of chance, for the origi 
nal: borrower may sell, and another as- 
sume the mortgage debt. We cannot 
control this and in many cases our trou- 
bles have come through the security get- 
ting into weak or unscrupulous hands. 
A farm can deteriorate through neglect 
or mismanagement as rapidly as any 
other property. When we take a farm 


R (Continued on page 15) 
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Thinks Monthly Plan 
Makes Selling Easier 


INDUSTRIAL SOLD THAT WAY 





Agent N. Slayman, Metropolitan Life, 
Has Successfully Used Plan; Says 
Night Calls Are Profitable 





Agent Nicholas Slayman, who spends 
most of his time on the debit canvass- 
ing heads of families and wage-earners 
in the Borough Park district of Brook- 
lyn, tells how he sells monthly premium 
insurance in the August issue of “Tower 
Talks.” During the year that he has 
been working in that district, Slayman 
has built up a monthly debit of $457 
and up to July 26th last, which was the 
anniversary of his appointment, he had 
issued $70 of monthly premium business. 
He has ordinary business to his credit 
since the first of the year of $91,500, of 


which $66,000 was issued on the monthly 
basis. During this period he has also 
maintained an average industrial increase 
of more than a dollar a week in addition 
to writing a substantial number of in- 
dustrial policies on the monthly plan. 

An effective argument which Slayman 
uses in selling monthly industrial is that 
his plan gives the policyholder an extra 
hundred dollars of protection at a cost 
of but a few cents. He cites the exam- 
ple of a prospect who is able to pay for 
a $500 Twenty-Year Endowment. A 
year ago, he says, that amount on the 
weekly payment plan would have cost 
about 60 cents a week for two $250 pol- 
icies or about $2.60 a month. To-day, he 
says, he is able to give that same ap- 
plicant $600 of monthly premium indus- 
trial for less than $2.70 a month, which 
means an extra hundred dollars of en- 
dowment protection at an added cost of 
not quite ten cents. 

Increasing a Line 


“Here’s a woman on my debit who’s 
been carrying a small industrial policy,” 
says Slayman, by way of illustration. 
“She’s perfectly good pay. She’s able to 
carry more insurance. Like most of the 
people on my debit, she prefers endow- 
ment. A year ago I probably would have 
written her two $250 Twenty-Year En- 
dowment policies. They would have cost 
her 60 cents a week, $2.60 a month for 
$500 insurance. 

“What can I offer her this year? 
Well, I have a new line of goods. Shall 
we say $500 monthly premium industrial ? 
That’s a good policy, but a $600 policy is 
better. That’s one of the new numbers, 
and it’s priced right. She can get it for 
just about what she would have to pay 
for $500 last season. Instead of $2.60, it 
will cost her $2.68 a month. That extra 
hundred dollars of protection and that 
extra hundred dollars of endowment will 
cost her 8 cents a month. Pretty cheap 
insurance, isn’t it? So I go on to ex- 
plain to her that monthly insurance is 
naturally cheaper than weekly, because 
the cost of collecting is cut down. I 
tell her that for years the Metropolitan 
has been working to reduce the cost of 
insurance to people who need it most, 
the industrial policyholders. We've re- 
duced it from time to time by increas- 
ing dividends and by making the terms 
of our contracts more liberal, giving the 
people more than they were promised. 
And now the company has found it pos- 


sible to take this further step—take it 
sooner than any other company—and by 
issuing industrial policies on the month- 
ly payment plan has been able to give 
her and everyone else a chance to buy 
18% more insurance for her money than 
she’s ever been able to buy before; in 
other words, to give her $600 worth of 
this new insurance at practically the 
same price she’d have had to pay for 
$500 under the old plan.” 

Night Calls 

Speaking of the night calls that he has 
to make, Slayman says they are the most 
profitable for him, and that he knows 
of no other job that would pay him as 
well for the extra time he spends on his 
debit. 

“T see a good many prospects in the 
evening because that’s the only time that 
I can find them at home,” he says. 
“Then’s the time when you can see the 
people who need insurance and who have 
the money in their pockets to pay 
for it.” 

He says he finds no difficulty in mak- 
ing his collections on his monthly debit 
because much of the business has been 
placed in homes where he already has 
industrial insurance in force, so that col- 
lections do not mean additional calls. He 
finds that the most fertile field for the 
sale of industrial is among heads of fam- 
ilies and young wage-earners who are 
not able to carry ordinary policies. 





PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 





Six Assistant Superintendents Named; 
S. F. Clutter Moved to Okla- 
homa City 
The following agents of Division “L” 
of The Prudential have been appointed 
assistant superintendents: Thomas A. 
Aven, of Ardmore, Okla.; George R. 
Manning, of Omaha, Nebr.; Rush Cun- 


ningham, of Miami, Okla. (detached of 
Joplin, Mo.), and Sidney A. Johnson, of 
Columbus,’Kans. (detached of Parsons, 
Kans.). 

Agént Lonzo D. Stubbs, of the Des 
Moines, Ia., district, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintend- 
ent in the same district. 

Agent Russell S. Stewart, of Detroit 
No. 4, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent in that district. He was 
appointed agent on December 31, 1923. 

Assistant Superintendent S. Frank 
Clutter, of Omaha, Nebr., has been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Agent Harvey I. Krause, of the Allen- 
town, Pa., district, operating from the 
detached Assistancy located at Slating- 
ton, Pa., has entered the Prudential Old 
Guard Class “D”, having completed 
twenty years of faithful service with the 
company. 






back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 














BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
' PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
| THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 





ON INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Career of H. M. Emmons, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mutual Life of Baltimore; 
His Many Activities 

Howard M. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Mutual Life of Baltimore, who was 
appointed a member of the committee 
on the proposed Industrial Life, Health 
& Accident Conference at the last meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Hartford, has always kept 
in close touch with the industrial end 
of the business in an advisory capacity. 

Up to about five years ago his princi- 
pal connection with the Mutual Life of 
Baltimore was in a legal way, although 
for a period of twenty-five years he was 
in constant touch with the affairs of 
this company through Mr. Burnett, who 
is now president. About five years ago 
he was assigned the task of organizing 
the ordinary department of the business 
with which he has since been identified 
as manager. 

The committee of the Industrial Life, 
Health & Accident Conference is made 
up of: chairman, J. J. Doyle, publicity 
manager, Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati; vice-chairman, William J. 
Bradley, publicity manager, Home Life 
of America, Philadelphia; secretary, E. 
Hall Cullom, vice-president, Life & Cas- 
ualty, Nashville; Howard W. Emmons, 
vice-president, Mutual Life, Baltimore, 
and Mr. Welch. 





JOHN HANCOCK MORTGAGES 


_The John Hancock accepted form and 
city mortgages for eight months up to 
September 1, 1927, a total of $29,678,766, 
yielding an average rate of interest of 
51%. 

The total is fairly evenly divided be- 
tween farm and city mortgages, $15,497,- 
106 being secured by 2,465 farm proper- 
ties, while $14,181,660 is secured by 1,130 
city properties, the latter including 956 
dwelling houses and 149 apartment build- 
ings, housing in all 3,082 families. The 
average rate of intrest on farm mort- 
gages is 5.27%, and on city properties 

‘0. 





HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


More than 350 field representatives of 
the Western & Southern Life were in 
Cincinnati September 9 and 10 in at- 
tendance at the company’s annual con- 
vention which was held at the home 
office. The visitors came from many 


states throughout the company’s large 
territory. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
the program consisted of luncheons, a 
theatre party, a boat ride, a ball game 
and a banquet. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 








SAYS ROGER B. HULL 


Life insurance in its newer phases 
and in its broader ramifications has 
added a new spur to a man’s ambi- 
tion, a new factor in his achieve- 
ment. It has far outgrown the lim- 
itations of human life. It has be- 
come clothed at the same time with 
permanence and flexibility; at the 
same time with responsibility and 
opportunity for public usefulness It 
may no longer be ceaducted upon a 
selfish or narrow program. It has 
attained a gigantic stature and it has 
taken its place in our national eco- 
nomic structure. It has entered into 
the very vitals and veins of our na- 
tional life. We, the exponents of 
this great institution in the field and 
before the public, must see that it 
retains its foundation of vision and 
practical idealism. Public confidence 
is based on private conduct, and the 
private conduct upon which this in- 
stitution will build itself into the 
public confidence of this country is 
ours—the private business conduct 
of the men on the firing line, in ac- 
tual daily contact with policy hold- 
ers. If the American public shall 
ever weigh our institution and find 
it wanting, at least half of the blame 
for such a situation will rightly fall 
on the representatives of the insti- 
tution in the field. . 




















GEORGE F. PITCHER DEAD 
George F. Pitcher, Superintendent of 
the John Hancock Mutual, Fitchburg, 
Mass., died at the age of seventy-four 
on August 31 


He has been with the company forty- 
two years. 





Stand By Farmers 
(Continued from page 14) 


the equity above the mortgage is usually 
gone. Where we can we build them up 
to make them saleable and the carrying 
cost is often as much as the income. 
Each one presents its own problem. It 
is an old saying in Wall Street that 
“any fool knows when to buy but it 
takes a wise man to know when to sell.” 
We are tackling our problem with dili- 
gence and courage and hope to practice 
wisdom in its solution. 

How does this affect the company’s 
agents? You perhaps know best. But 
surely its record of square dealing with 
the farmer in all of its relations with 
him, the unrivalled opportunities it has 
furnished him for means at reasonable 
charge to carry on his farming opera- 
tions, its patience and co-operation with 
him in his troubles, should establish a 
feeling of good will. Many borrowers 
freely speak of it. A good way for the 
farmer to get out of his worries is 
through life insurance. I know of no 
field at the present time where life in- 
surance can be of greater benefit than 
in a farmer’s household. It will serve 
as a sinking fund against his debts or 
may be later a reservoir of wealth for 
his old age. 





SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


The superintendents’ convention of the 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Co. 
was held at the Hotel Sinton in- Cincin- 
nati this week. 












Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 















Geo. .T. Smith, Vice-Presid 


Officers 
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derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
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NEW GERMAN DUAL VALUATION 
CLAUSE IN MARINE INSURANCE 
The official organ of the International 

Marine Insurance Union, “The Marine 

Underwriter,” prints the text of a Ger- 

man dual valuation clause’ recently 

adopted by the German Underwriters’ 

Association. The German clause reads: 
Underwriter’s liability is limited to 

marks: . i. instead of marks....... (in- 

sert here hull value) 


(a) If the ship is totally lost; 

(b) If the assured makes a claim 
for total loss, because the ship is miss- 
ing, or has been arrested (Sec. 72, 73 
German conditions) ; 

(c) If the assured makes a claim for 
constructive total loss (Sec. 77 German 
conditions) ; 

(d) If the assured makes a claim for 
unrepaired particular average (Sec. 75 
(5) German conditions). 

The liability of underwriters for R. 
D. C. claims is not affected by this 
clause. 

For the purpose of comparison the text 
of the Institute dual valuation clause is 
also given as follows: 

(a) Insured value for total and/or 
constructive total loss pur- 
poses £ 

(b) Insured value for purposes 
other than total and/or con- 
structive loss £ 

In ascertaining whether the vessel is 
a constructive total loss (a) shall be 
taken as the repaired value, and nothing 
in respect of the damaged or break-up 
value of the vessel or wreck shall be 
taken into account. 

_In case of claim for total or construc- 
tive loss (a) shall be taken to be the 
insured value, and payment by the un- 
derwriters of their proportions of that 
amount shall be for all purposes pay- 
ment of a total loss. 

Should the assured by reason of in- 
sured perils become entitled to abandon 
the vessel and to claim a constructive 
total loss as above, but refrain from 
doing so, and the vessel be not repaired, 
or if she be sold unrepaired liability 
hereunder shali be determined as if no- 
tice of abandonment had been given and 
a constructive total loss claimed. 

Insurances allowed under the 10% dis- 
bursements clause to be calculated on 
the amount recoverable for total loss. 

It is based upon the dual valuation 
clause of the Institute of London Under- 
writers although it differs from it in 
text. A British paper’s comparison of 
the two clauses says they arrive at an 








exact similar effect by different methods. 

In both the lower of two values is 
made the value on which “total loss” is 
paid and “constructive tota] loss” is cal- 
culated, but while the German text 
avoids all use of the words “insured 
value” and deals only with the amount 
of the underwriter’s liability, the Insti- 
tute clause deals only with “insured 
value” and makes no specific mention of 
the limitation of the underwriter’s liabil- 
ity to the amount of the lower value, 
stating instead that the payment of the 
underwriter’s proportions of that amount 
shall be for all purposes payment of a 
total loss. Both clauses deal with the 
question of unrepaired damage, and ar- 
rive at an identical meaning, but with- 
cut experience of how the German clause 
works it would seem that the London 
clause is preferable on account of its 
simplicity. 

In commenting upon the clauses, the 
“Marine Underwriter” says: “The effect 
of the German clause, if applied in con- 
junction with German conditions, is ex- 
actly the same as the effect of the Eng- 
lish clause applied in conjunction with 
English conditions, although the word- 
ing is totally different. 

“This proves how very difficult it is 
to try to invent standard international 
clauses for insurance purposes, because 
a clause, however plain and_ simple, 
framed as appendix to the conditions of 
one country, may be absolutely inade- 
quate if used in conjunction with the 
conditions of another country.” 





AN ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

It is hoped that some daily newspaper 
will take advantage of the offer made by 
a Brooklyn lawyer, Abraham Gatner, 
who for twenty years has been engaged 
in ambulance chasing in Greater New 
York and who says that there are 5,000 
people in this city engaged in this queer 
“industry,” the insurance companies be- 
ing largely the goats. That the Amer- 
ican method of standardization and ef- 
ficiency should extend to drumming up 
damage’ suits is amazing, and a state- 
ment by Gatner that “a good ambulance 
chasing system in perfect working order 
represents a capital investment of about 
$300,000 with a weekly payroll of about 
$3,000” will be news to the general pub- 
lic, but of course is not news to the 
insurance companies. 

The Brooklyn “Eagle” is entitled to 
the thanks of the community for. being 
first to print this story as it paved the 
way for other daily papers to reprint 
the facts. A number of papers have run 
editorials on this expose of one of the 
black sides of the law as practiced in 
this city. the “Herald-Tribune” 
the comment: 

“This picture of American efficiency is 
so striking that one may hope that Mr. 
Gatner will have an opportunity to prove 
its correctness.” 


making 





A. PAYSON KNAPP DIES 

Alexander Payson Knapp. vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., until about a year ago. who died on 
Thursday of last week at his home in 
Tamestown, R. I., was buried fram his 
home in Baltimore on Saturdav. He be- 
came secretary of the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty at the time of its. organization 
in 1896, and was made vice- -president ten 
years later. He resigned last year on ac- 
count of ill-health. 
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J. H. WOODWARI) 








James H. Woodward, prominent Am- 
erican actuary, and member of Wood- 
ward, Fondfiller & Ryan, New York, was 
recently the subject of a snapshot when 
he got off the gangplank of a steamer 
which had carried him from Europe. He 
spent sometime in London during the 
summer on business matters and also in 
attendance at the sessions of the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries. The 
rope at the back of Mr. Woodward’s 
neck is part of the boat’s equipment and 
Mr. Woodward informs us it is not 
what it appears. to be. 


Dana Clarke, one of the best known 
life insurance agents in New Haven and 
a representative of the Penn Mutual, is 
in Europe. 

* * x 
son of A. C. Love of the 
agency at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and who was formerly with the Bankers 
Life himself, is now in South America, 
where for the next three years he will 
act as auditor for all the holdings of 
Armour & Co., meat packers, in the 
southern continent. 


Paul Love, 
Bankers Life 


W. E. Baldwin, manager for Canada 
of the America Fore, has returned from 
a trip to the old country where he spent 
a month visiting his relatives. He vis- 
ited important centers embracing Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland and had a 
most enjoyable holiday. | 

ok 


Francis O. Ayres, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has com- 
pletetd thirty-five years of continuous 
service with the company. 

oe 


R. W. Simons, special agent for the 
Home in Newark, has returned from 
Ocean City, N. J., where his family spent 
the summer. Mr. Simons spent the 
week-ends there and the last two weeks 
in August. 

a a 

J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, is on a two-months auto- 
mobile trip visiting the different agen- 
cies. On September 6 he visited Edward 
Madden & Son, state managers for Wis- 
ccnsin. 





N. Z. SNELL DEAD 
N. Z. Snell, president and organizer 
of the Mid-West Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
died at his home there last week. Mr. 
Snell, who celebrated his sixty-seventh 


birthday recently, had been ill since 
April. 


Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
ef the Connecticut Mutual in St. Louis, 
was a student at Washington University 
when David F. Houston was its chan- 
cellor and three months before Mr. 
Houston went into President Wilson’s 
cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Morton closed him for his personal in- 
surance. He has kept in touch with 
Mr. Houston since that time. In dis- 
cussing Mr. Houston (who is the new 
president of the Mutual Life,) Mr. Mor- 
ton said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Mr. Houston is an outstanding ex- 
ecutive and his training while at college 
on insurance and economics plus his ex- 
perience as secretary of the Treasury 
and president of the Bell Securities Co. 
has given him a wonderful background 
for his new work. 1 believe Mr. Hous- 
ton is one of the big figures in the Dem- 
ocratic party and while I am not a 
Democrat but an Independent I hope 
some day to see him President of the 
United States. At this time I am very 
much pleased that Mr. Houstcn has been 
induced to enter life insurance business 
as I do not know of anything that has 
happened that will act more favorably 
towards the institution of life insurance 
than Mr. Houston’s endorsement and 
connection with it.” 

* * 

Carroll E. Robb, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the United States 
Casualty Co., is a familiar insurance fig- 
ure in the East. There is another 
Carroll E. Robb who is well known in 
Chicago, and that is Mr. Robb of the 
United States Safety Council. The Chi- 
cago Carroll E. Robb has been reading 
the New York Carroll E. Robb’s articles 
on automobile liability being printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter, and he has 
written to him saying he would like to 
meet him. Carroll E. Robb of New York 
is the son of Willis O. Robb, matiager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. In a letter to the Chicago Car- 
roll E. Robb, in response to information 
‘about himself, the New York Carroll E. 
Robb writes: 

“IT was born in Ohio, as was my 
father; but my grandfather was a Ken- 
tuckian who came into Ohio shortly be- 
fore the Civil War; and before his time 
the tribe had come into Kentucky from 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, about 
1797. I suspect that they were all of 
them Scotch-Irish backwoodsmen—there 
are still a number of Robbs in western 
Pennsylvania. 

“Further back than that, my knowl- 
edge does not go. Alexander Robb once 
started to look up the history of the 
family, but when he had excavated the 
records to the point at which the fain- 
ily had been sent back into Scotland 
out of the north of Ireland for too great 
zeal in lifting cattle, he said that he 
wasn’t very much interested in geneology 
anyhow—mind you, it wasn’t the prin- 
ciple of lifting cattle that was objected 
to in the deportation proceedings; it was 
only the excess zeal with which | this 
otherwise worthy principle was pursued 
that was deprecated.” 

The first job of Carroll E. Robb of 
New York after leaving college was with 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee. Then. 
for several years he was secretaty and 
manager of the Eastern Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. He then became 
manager of the Automobile department 
for a large group of marine companies. 
From there he went to the United States 
Casualty Company. | 


Joel Sundstrom, associated with the 
insurance agency of O’Gorman & Youn 
in Newark, has returned from a trip 
abroad. He was abroad about ten wecks. 

* 


Miss Harriet Pearson, treasurer of the 
Fire Insurance Society of Newark, has 
gone on a vacation of two weeks whi 
she is spending at Asbury Park, N. | 
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To Put Lid on Certain Promotion 
Literature 
It is reported that one of the big in- 
surance departments will draw the line 
on that form of literature gotten out by 
new company promotions which will cail 
attention to the earnings and dividends 
of the old established companies which 
have made a great success. 
ae 
Sanitary Philadelphians 
I had occasion to use the subway in 
Philadelphia last week on my way to 
Camden, and I noticed five people stand- 
ing near the door, and all were bracing 
themselves against the door, with one 
hand, and underneath their fingers were 
small pieces of paper that were resting 
against the door. When I asked one of 
them why they use the paper she said, 
“to prevent any germs from getting on 
my hngers. A piece of paper is a small 
thing in the subway but an aid to good 
health.” 
pe 
Insurance Company in Beauty Parade 
The Seaboard Fire Insurance Co. 
took part in the beauty parade held last 
week at Atlantic City. They had an 
appropriate position in the pageant, as 
they followed the fire department of At- 
lantic City. Their float was a large 


building, and extending from each one . 


of the windows was a placard which told 
of how and where to get fire insurance, 
mortgages, property, etc. 

a ae 
Store Invites Wives of Insurance Men 
to Make Personally Conducted Tour 
There have been various attractions for 
women guests of the big life insurance 
conventions but none of them has had 
any more lure than the invitation ex- 
tended to the women of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life in Philadelphia this week by 
Rodman Wanamaker. It was an invita- 
tion to visit and be personally conducted 
through the John Wanamaker store. 

ue 


* 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Just why the venerable “Atlantic 


Monthly” should turn over its pages to 
an article in which insurance companies 
are designated as “Buildings full of vice- 
Presidents and adding machines,” with 
other wise cracks reflecting upon execu- 
tive management neatly studded through- 
out, | am at a loss to understand and so 
are a lot of other people. The article 
to which I refer was written by E. 


Calkins, an old New York advertising ' 


man of very fine reputation, whose ar- 
ticle was exceedingly well written. 

The Calkins’ flight fell decidedly into 
the category of propaganda as the ob- 
ject of the writer was to illustrate why 
iMsurance companies should buy national 
advertising. Of course, the readers of 
the “Atlantic Monthly” care no more 
Whether life insurance companies adver- 
tise than they do if root beer or silk 
Stocking makers purchase or don’t pur- 
chase space to advertise their wares. 
-they were probably greatly surprised 
when they began to read the Calkins ar- 








fyiticle as the argument made was of no 
* interest to them. 


Some readers think 
there are too many advertisements in 
the magazines of national circulation 
now. 

As long as the “Atlantic Monthly” is 
running articles by people who want 
chestnuts pulled out of the fire it might 
get some cigarette smokers to write an 
article explaining how one of the ciga- 
rette companies entered into that bill- 
board, magazine and newspaper cam- 
paign to push its cigarettes. through en- 
corsements of actors, singers and others 
in the public eye. While the testimo- 
nials are genuine in that they were 
signed, bought and paid for, it is the 
general belief that this series of ads is 
the biggest lot of bunk that has put up 
its head in some time. Not only hokum 
but untrue. Every confirmed smoker 
knows that cigarettes hurt the throat; 
they don’t help it. Whether or not the 
“Atlantic Monthly” discusses this: sub- 
ject it is one that should get to the at- 
tention of’ the ad men’s vigilance com- 
mittee as it has done a lot to cheapen 
and discredit advertising. Wonder what 
Calkins thinks of these ads. 


* * * 


Visiting the Old Study of a 
Mathematical Wizard 


A reverent story of the visit of an 
actuary to the old home of a master— 
John Napier—who gave logarithms its 
place in the world, is told by H. H. Jack- 
son, associate actuary of the National 
Life of Vermont in that company’s pe- 
riodical the “National Messenger.”. Mr. 
Napier’s chronicle follows: 


“I visited Merchiston Castle because 
very literally under its roof John Napier 
conceived and worked out an idea which 
permitted many blades of mathematical 
grass to grow where only one grew be- 
fore, thereby deserving better of man- 
kind (says Swift) than the whole race of 
politicians; or (one might add) than 300 
consecutive popular heroes of a newspa- 
per-fed democracy. 

“Above the bell-pull was the singular 
request, ‘Please do not ring unless an 
answer is required,’ I required just that. 
The maid admitting me was dubious. 
For generations now the Castle has been 
a famous boys’ school and American 
tourists are not in the habit of seeking 
admittance to Napier’s study. But 
through the courtesy of the head mas- 
ter, interrupted in some such task as the 
correction of laboriously produced Latin 
hexameters, I was placed in charge of a 
well-nourished janitor whom I followed 
rather breathlessly up the spiral stair- 
way of the turret, its solid stone steps 
deeply worn by human feet for centu- 
ries, its light restricted to such scant 
shafts as are admitted by narrow loop- 
holes in the massive masonry to John 
Napier’s study, at the very top. The 
room as I saw it was not beautifully fur- 
nished, having very recently been quitted 
by the gentlemen’s sons for whom it 
serves as dormitory, said sons’ baths still 
standing in.their portable tubs. But it 


had a very pleasant prospect, despite Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum that the noblest pros- 
pect which a Scotchman ever sees is the 
high road that leads him to England. 
And it must always be regarded as one 
of the few really grand rooms of the 
world. For here one of the greatest in- 
tellectual feats of all times was accom- 
plished unaided by the Master of Mer- 
chiston. How without the powerful aid 
ot exponential algebra this Scot of the 
sixteenth century could have deduced 
trom a happy matrimony of. arithmetic 
and geometry the whole theory and prac- 
tice of logarithms, I can’t conceive. Such 
flashes of genius are too wonderful for 
me. But the fact remains that this 
Baron in a barbarous age and a troublous 
reign set himself deliberately, in spite of 
ill-health and such family cares as may 
be incident to the bringing up of a doz- 
en children, to the simplification of such 
a seemingly fundamental process as mul- 
tiplication, and brilliantly achieved his 
purpose. 

“Standing in that room, where was 
fashioned the powerful tool that has 
stood generations of engineers and ac- 
tuaries in such good stead—and remem- 
bering besides that Napier also turned 
his inventive genius toward the construc- 
tion of the contrivance (long famous as 
‘Napier’s Bones’) which is an ancestor 
of the marvellously intricate and efficient 
calculating machines we use today—an 
actuary might be pardoned, I think, for 
recalling in humbleness of spirit Drink- 
water’s fine lines in ‘Lincoln’: 

“*When the high heart we magnify, 

And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great.” 

a 
The Bank of Italy, Pacific Coast 

At insurance conventions on the Pa- 
cific Coast mention has frequently been 
made of the Bank of Italy, which has 
occasionally been in competition with in- 
surance agents. 

The Bank of Italy is really the Bank 
of Italy National Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation, and is the largest American bank 
outside of New-York City. It operates 
279 branches’ in; California. It recently 
merged with the Liberty Bank of Am- 
erica, an institution having $200,000,000 
in resources. ‘ 

The president of the bank is James 
A. Gacigalupi. More than one million 
people in California transact business 
through the Bank of Italy, and more than 
fifteen thousand people have invested in 
stock of the bank. 

ae oe 
Knows As Much About Insurance 


As About Crops 


While looking over the exhibits at the 
Syracuse fair I noticed a group of farm- 
ers talking about their exhibits. I stopped 
and listened for a moment. After their 
conversation had ceased I asked one of 
the farmers if he had his cattle insured. 

His reply was as follows: “Yes, and 


not alone are they insured but I carry a 


life and disability policy, an income pol- 
icy for my wife, hail insurance, explo- 
sion policy and three educational policies 
for my children.” 5 

The other farmers in the crowd said 
they all carried insurance but not like 
“that fellow.” 

eo"  ¢ 


New Indoor Sport: Calling Down the 
Newspapers 

Insurance newspaper men tell me that 
twice in the past week they have been 
called down by representatives of life 
underwriters’ associations who do not 
like some story they have written. One 
of the stories had taken a rap at a life 


_underwriters’ association for accepting 


ads for its bulletin. The other reviewed 
the work of a committee on ethics, say- 
ing in the course. of the review that an 
agent for whom the committee was gun- 
ning had won.a decision in the district 
attorney’s office and another in the in- 
surance departmental office. _ : 

The theory behind these reprimands is 
that the insurance papers are organs of 
the associations and not independent 
publications. As neither paper is in the 


“organ” class but edits its own columns 
there was naturally editorial resentment. 
No class of insurance organizations gets 
as much publicity as the life underwrit- 
ers’ associations and naturally the more 
they get the more they want. They start 
ballvhooing their meetings and conven- 
tions weeks before they take place and 
have fallen into the habit of believing 
that the insurance paper is a dumping 
ground for their mimeographed hand- 
outs. They will accept innumerable col- 
umns of this publicity without saying 
thank you, taking it for granted, but if 
they are criticized in any way they are 
horrified and call up the editor demand- 
ing to know why. The editor, of course, 
does not hesitate to tell them why. 
* 2 9 

Making Money in Fire Underwriting 

I am informed by leading fire insur- 
ance brokers that the companies are do- 
ing more real fire underwriting now than 
they have in years; that there is very 
close scrutiny of risks; and that lines 
are being considerably cut. As a result 
underwriting profit in some offices is a 
fact instead of a theory. A similar con- 
dition must exist in Canada as I note 
the following paragraph in “The Chron- 
icle” of Montreal: 


“The fire companies generally are 
writing better classes of risks than they 
were a few years ago. Quality, rather 
than premium quantity has become the 
aim of underwriters. In the large cen- 
ters, such as Montreal, new and fire re- 
sistive buildings have displaced many 
structures whose antiquity was only ap- 
proached by their combustibility, and a 
growing number of retail establishments 
are housing themselves in more modern 
premises. All of which has, of: course, 
worked for a reduction of fire insurance 
rates, but it has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the lower premiums ob- 
tained on good risks bring more under- 
writing and investment profits than the 
higher premiums on uncertain risks. Ac- 
ceptance of accommodation lines remains 
a weak spot in the situation, but some 
companies are discouraging the practice 
by telling agents to bring their bad busi- 
ness somewhere else. By calling their 
bluff, there is bound to be more respect 
for the companies and a betterment of 
risks by property owners. Co-ordination 
would go far in stamping out this un- 
necessary evil. Business prosperity has 
worked for a reduction of fire insurance 
premiums, and retailers are carrying just 
sufficient stocks for everyday demands. 
There has been a noticeable reduction in 
the moral hazard on mercantile risks to 
counteract this.” 


es os 

A Reading Notice For “The Tebco 
Messenger” 

Paul McKane, claim agent of the 


Maryland Casualty in Oklahoma, is the 
subject of one of Phil Braniff’s classic 
snecdotes in his publication, “The Tebco 
Messenger.” It is all about an Okla- 
homa woman who one night in Tulsa 
mistook Mr. McKane for a millionaire 
oil operator, as if all oil operators are 
not millionaires in newspapers. The ad- 
ventures of Mr. McKane on this occa- 
sion, expurgated and unexpurgated, can 
be found in detail in Mr. Braniff’s pub- 
lication of September 7th. 

agen e 


A Golden Economy > 


The citizens of Golden, Colo., the little 
city at the base of a mountain, consid- 
ered that a new fire truck was more nec- 
essary than a change of city officials, 
agreed to save the money that an elec- 
tion would cost, retain their officials and 
with the money saved purchased a hand- 
some fire truck. Open house was held 
September 6 so that all could see the 
latest addition to the fire department. 

x ok * 


A Quotation Worth While 


The beautiful booklet which the Fidel- 
ity Mutual got out for its housewarming 
convention last week gave its entire in- 
side cover page to this quotation: 

“If you have knowledge, let others 
light their candles at it.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











E. U. A. Meeting at 
End of This Month 


MANY REPORTS NEARLY READY 





Two Executive Committee Meetings This 
Month to Hear Reports of Progress 
Made During the Summer 





The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its first fall general meeting 
on Wednesday, September 28. This gath- 
ering will be preceded by two meetings 
of the executive committee, one held on 


Tuesday of this week and another to be 
held on Tuesday, September 27. This 
month marks the resumption by the 
E. U. A. and its many committees of 
real active work and much of a con- 
structive nature may be expected be- 
tween now and the end of the year. 

Nearly all the committees have met at 
least once this month already and sev- 
eral will shortly have their final reports 
ready for submission to the executive 
committee for acceptance. The inland 
marine committee has already had its 
report accepted and is now working out 
a plan of operation by which those chain 
store and other large risks taken over 
by inland marine departments may be re- 
turned to their proper places under the 
fire insurance classification. ; 

One of the most important committees 
of the E. U. A. at this particular time 
is that dealing with the non-policy writ- 
ing agents. This committee is working 
on the matter of branch offices also. 
What to do with the non-policy writing 
agent who gets a fine commission but 
pays little overhead is a big question. 
His presence in the insurance field is 
regarded with hostility on the part of the 
regular local agent with an office to 
maintain. The non-policy writing agent 
does not want to be reduced to the 
legal status of a broker because it will 
mean for him a cut in commission income 
but that may be the eventual solution of 
the problem. 

The territorial committees are still 
working out their arrangements with lo- 
cal agents in their respective sections of 
the E. U. A. territory. The Buffalo ar- 
rangement, reached before the summer 
vacation season arrived, is reported to be 
working out very satisfactorily. Nearly 
all the companies have secured the sig- 
natures of their agents to the new agree- 
ment, which contained losses and gains 
for both companies and agents. The 
binding office committee has its report 
completed, it is said, and it will be given 
to the executive committee this month. 
This proposal would place a limit on the 
binding facilities of company ohces in 
lower New York, according to reports. 

Another difficult task on which the 
E. U. A. is industrially working con- 
cerns itself with the expensive engineer- 
ing departments maintained by several of 
the large fleets of companies. The en- 
gineering committee has two or more 
propositions before it. One suggestion 
has been that the E. U. A. organize a 
general engineering service permitting 
the companies to reduce their expensive 
staffs. However, there has been some 
opposition to this idea. 





BRAZIL CONFLAGRATION 





American Companies Lose Only $10,000 
in $1,500,000 Warehouse Fire at 
Bahia Last Week 
Word reached New York a few days 
ago of a fire in Bahia, Brazil, where 
there was a loss of $1,500,000. The Am- 
erican companies lost $10,000 of this 

amount. 


In this: fire several warehouses were 
burned. 


Supt. Beha to Talk 
On Stock Holdings 


COMMISSIONERS’ PROGRAMME 





License Uniformity, Compulsory Auto 
Insurance, Wholesales Covers to 
Come Up at Cincinnati 





The programme of the insurance com- 
missioners’ convention at Cincinnati on 
September 27-30, inclusive, contains some 
live topics for discussion. One of these 


will be the subject of insurance stock 
holdings, on which Superintendent Beha 
of New York will make the opening re- 
marks. He already has had consider- 
able to say on the subject of inter- 
company ownership. Others who will 
talk on the same general problem will 
be Commissioners Maxson of New Jer- 
sey and Maloney of Arkansas. 

Commissioner Monk of Massachusetts 
will deal with that problem which has 
been at his front door for many months, 
namely compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. Commissioners Benson of Mary- 
land and Livingston of Michigan will par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Insurance of 
automobiles purchased on the deferred 
payment plan, license uniformity, rem- 
edies for twisting policies, and modern 
insurance supervision are other topics 
to come up at this meeting of the heads 
of the state insurance departments. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Gibson and will open on Tuesday 
morning, September 27. The full pro- 
gramme follows: 

Tuesday A. M. 

Address of Welcome—A. V. Donahey, 
Governor of Ohio. 

Address of Welcome—Murray Season- 
good, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

_Response—Charles R. Detrick, Califor- 
nia, First Vice-President. 

President’s Address—A. S. Caldwell 
Tennessee. 

_ “Modern Insurance Supervision”—Wil- 
liam C. Safford, Superintendent of In- 
surance, Ohio. 

Discussion—Jackson Cochrane, Colo- 
rado, and Shelton M. Saufley, Kentucky. 

; Tuesday Afternoon 

Ride around the city with dinner-dance 
at the roof garden of Hotel Gibson that 
night. 

Wednesday A. M. 


“The Kansas Code”—John B. Smith, 
Assistant Insurance Commissioner, Kan- 
sas. 

Discussion—Ray A. Yenter, Iowa, and 

John G. McQuarrie, Utah. 
_ Educated Turns in Twisting Which 
Proposes Definition of and Remedy for 
Twisting”—Clare A. Lee, Insurance Com- 
mission, Oregon. 

Discussion—M. A. Freedy, Wisconsin, 
and Robert C. Clark, Vermont. 

Wednesday morning at 10 A. M—Visit 
by ladies attending the convention to 
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No matter how much property a man may have, “he won’t 


be happy ’till he gets it.’’ 
Gets what? 


Gets Insurance Protection against all forms of property 
damage in The Home Insurance Company, New York. 


Then he’ll be happy because he’ll know that the depend- 
ability of Strength, Reputation and Service is behind every 


Home policy. 


Agents, too, know this ‘and are happy to see that their 


clients get it. 
Get what? 


THE HOME 


Rockwood Pottery and then to Zoo for 
luncheon. 
Wednesday P. M. 

Boat ride on Ohio River, with dinner 
on boat in evening. Leave Broadway 
Dock at 2.30 P. M. 

Thursday A. M. 

“Insurance Stock Holdings’—James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance, New 
York. 

Discussion—Edward Maxson, New Jer- 
sey, and J. S. Maloney, Arkansas. 
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A Home Policy of course. 


NEW YORK 





“License Uniformity’ — Howard P. 
Dunham, Insurance Commissioner, Con- 
necticut. 

Discussion—Stacey W. Wade, North 
Carolina, and Matthew H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Compulsory Automobile Liability In- 
surance’—Wesley E. Monk, Insurance 
Commissioner, Massachusetts. 

Discussion—Carville D. Benson, Mary- 
land, and C. D. Livingston, Michigan. 

Thursday afternoon and evening at 
Cody’s Farm in Kentucky. 

Friday A. M. 

“Insurance of Automobiles Purchased 
Upon Deferred Payment Plan”—Clarence 
C. Wysong, Commissioner of Insurance, 
Indiana. 

Discussion—John FE, Sullivan, New 
Hampshire, and John R. Dumont, Ne- 
braska. 

Adjournment. 





NEW NEGRO FIRE COMPANY 

The State Secretary of Kentucky has 
approved the articles of incorporation 0 
the Reliable Fire & Tornado Insurance 
Co. of Louisville, a negro insurance com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000. 





The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
ed Brooks & Son of Haverhill, Mass., as 
a general agent for casualty business. 
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“Could anything do more to upset that pretty situation 


eo € @ @-<s 


Then Abie’s Ivish Rose 


Aloysius Brian O'’Brien—Abie to all who knew him—was in no 
humor that morning to be trifled with. What with vacations, and a 
succession of annoying mistakes to be straightened out, the office of 
A. B. O’Brien, General Insurance Agent, had the questionable 
pleasure of observing the chief on the war path. 


Then, in all the glory of frock coat, high collar and eyeglass 
ribbon, entered Mr. Horace Demarest Howell—Uncle Horace, as the 
rest of the force called him. Nice old fellow. And a pretty good 
insurance man. Controlled a lot of business among the older con- 
cerns in town. But there was no getting around the fact that Uncle 
Horace was one of these fussy men who decides upon a certain course 
one day and then wants to do something else the next. 


Hanging up his hat, he walked with slightly pompous gait to_the 
door marked Mr. O’Brien. ‘‘Morning, Uncle Horace.’’ Abie tried 
manfully to appear as if all were calm and serene. ‘‘What’s on your 
mind? Sit down.” 


‘Abie,’ began Uncle Horace deliberately, ‘‘after further very 
careful consideration I suggest that it is not altogether to the Smith- 
son Company’s advantage to recommend that Grinnell handle that 
sprinkler finance proposition. I am sure that one of our local com- 
panies...’ Then Abie’s Irish rose. 


“I know what you're going to say. Maybe someone else can do it 
cheaper! Maybe they can. And maybe that means an all-around 
cheap job. That will be a fine ad for us, won't it?”’ 


“It is my understanding that you urged us to advise clients to 
purchase sprinkler equipment out of the savings in premiums, be- 
cause it would increase their confidence,’’ said Uncle Horace with 
an offended air. ““To help them get a rock-bottom price is to win 
their confidence still further.”’ 


“‘Now look here, Uncle Horace’’—there was no one else on the 
force that Abie would have reasoned with that morning—‘‘You've 
handled the Smithson business for years. Spent a lot of time solicit- 
ing it. ..a lot of time and thought serving it. You've always stood 


¢ 


aces there. Your stand is still stronger since you put them next to 
this sprinkler proposition.”’ 


“That’s true,” admitted Uncle Horace. ‘‘And Joe Smithson has 
been saying good things about our service to the Wainwright Mills. 
They're not very well satisfied with their present connections and I 
think our chances for getting some of their lines are pretty good.” 


“‘Could anything do more to upset that pretty situation than a lot 
of hitches and delays over the sprinkler system? If a good, efficient 
system is installed we share in the credit. But if there’s a lot of 
trouble and delay, we get a black eye. I don’t know anything about 
sprinklers. But I do know I have worked with Grinnell Company 
on a lot of propositions like this. Every job they’ve handled has 
been a credit to them . . . and, consequently, to the O’Brien Agency. 
And they go out of their way to keep things sweet and happy between 
the clients and ourselves. Absolutely no funny business. Every in- 
surance man I’ve talked to about it says the same thing. As for 


- costs, Grinnell’s the biggest sprinkler concern in the country. Com- 


panies don’t get that way unless prices are right and quality high.” 


Uncle Horace stood up. “‘I have come to the conclusion, Abie,’’ 
he observed with a benign smile, ‘‘that we can serve the Smithson 
Company best by suggesting that Grinnell handle the financing 
and engineering.”’ 

* * * * 


Grinnell Company has specialized in assisting agents and brokers 
in securing the most advantageous financial terms, and the most re- 
liable sprinkler systems for clients who purchase sprinkler equipment 
out of savings in premiums. Grinnell standards of business ethics, its 
financial and engineering leadership, have won the confidence of 
thousands of insurance men. Read how agents and brokers have used 
the sprinkler purchase plan to hold old lines and sell new ones. Send 
the coupon for the booklet, ‘““The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers.’’ Free! Address Grinnell Company, Inc.,253 W, Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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Harrington Raps 
Fire Branch Offices 


DEFENDS AGENTS’ POSITIONS 





Says National Ass’n Has Never Advo- 
cated a Policy That Was Not 
Eventually Accepted as Sound 





W. Eugene Harrington, chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, claimed 
for that association the distinction of 
never having advocated a policy that was 
not eventually accepted as sound by the 
insurance fraternity in a talk he made 
on Monday before the Virginia agents’ 
association at Virginia Beach, Va. He 
said that therefore the agents have the 
responsibility of seeing that every new 
step taken will benefit all-parties at in- 
terest, namely, agents, companies and 
the public. 

Touching on the history of the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Harrington de- 
clared that the time will never come 
when the organized body of agents will 
be unwilling to fight for principles which 
it believes to be right, but that the sign- 
ing of the Conference Agreement 
“marked the time where our efforts can 
be dedicated to more peaceful pursuits 
and the rendering of a constructive serv- 
ice to our members which will make of 
them better agents.” 

After presenting a brief history of 
the achievements of the National Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Harrington turned to some 
of the present day problems, saying: 

Comments on Branch Office System 


“Perhaps the most troublesome prob- 
lems confronting us today is the tend- 
ency on the part of certain companies 
to conduct the fire insurance business 
on a branch office system which contem- 
plates the payment of commissions to 
brokers and insurance men of all classes. 

“At some points this plan has been ex- 
tended to paying the producer of the 


business the same commission as is re-find more efficient and more economical 


ceived by the agent of other companies, 
the branch office performing the service 
of issuing policies. and other agency 
functions beyond mere production, which 
have been shown to cost the average 
agent 8%. 

“This plan sets up another interme- 
diary between the purchaser of the in- 
surance and the insurance company, as, 
under that system the functions per- 
formed now by the agent are performed 
jointly by the solicitor and the branch 
office. 

“Tt cannot be denied that such a plan 
is bound to result in an increased cost 
of doing business and there is no eco- 
nomic demand for the setting up of this 
additional intermediary. 


“It has also been repeatedly demon- 
strated that business promiscuously pro- 
duced by solicitors having no responsi- 
bility to the companies will produce a 
higher loss ratio than business produced 
and serviced directly by the agent. 

“Because of these two facts, we feel 
that the plan will fall of its own weight. 
But in the meantime, those of us who 
find ourselves in competition with a plan 
whereby one company can pay a side- 
line solicitor who performs no agency 
function the same commission as we re- 
ceive, are at a disadvantage which de- 
mands correction. 

“Either the agent must be put on a 
basis where he can compete with this 
branch office system on its own ground, 
or the plan must be modified to place 
it on an equal competitive basis.” 

Touching on the work of the better 
business methods committee, and its ef- 
forts to increase efficiency in agency 
management, Mr. Harrington said: 

“The National Association is dedi- 
cated to the purpose of preserving the 
American Agency System. This in itself 
warrants the membership of every per- 
son gaining a livelihood from the agency 
business. In the natural course of events 
it is to be expected that consideration 
will always be given to endeavoring to 


RICHARD R. KING DIES 

Richard R. King, special agent for the 
Aetna (Fire) and the World Fire & Ma- 
rine, headquarters, Newark, died on Sun- 
day at his home in East Orange. Mr. 
King had been special agent for the two 
companies in New Jersey for a little 
more than two years. Previous to that 
he was in the home office of the Aetna 
for fifteen years. 





BAYLES SUCCEEDS GARY 


Edwin Atkinson Bayles has_ been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Home, succeeding the late 
Elbert H. Gary, head of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. Bayles 
was formerly counsel for the United 
States Shipping Board and also active in 
the work of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 





TRIBUTE TO GEORGE TILLEY 


Thirty speakers paid tribute in Lon- 
don recently to George Tilley when a 
presentation was made to him by col- 
leagues on his appointment as chairman 
of the Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., at the 
company’s head offices in London. The 
presentation made by J. Pierce, a di- 
rector, consisted of a marble bust of Mr. 
Tilley, by Sir George Frampton, and a 
replica in bronze; an album containing 
an address and autographs; and a dia- 
mond wrist watch for Mrs. Tilley. 


BEARDSLEY MADE DIRECTOR 


Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president and 
secretary of the Aetna (Fire) of Hart- 
ford, has been elected a director of that 
company, the World Fire & Marine and 
the Mayflower Security Co., filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of William 
H. Clark. 











means of transacting any phase of any 
business. It is encumbent on us to jus- 
tify the American Agency System by 
proving it to be the most efficient and 
productive means of serving the public.” 





DEY HEADS VIRGINIA ASS’N. 





Agents’ Organization on Record Against 
Compulsory Auto Laws; Five Re- 
gional Vice-Presidents 


Officers of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents for the coming year 
elected this week at the annual meeting 
at Virginia Beach were: Calvert R. Dey 
of Norfolk, president; T. Garnett Tabb 
of Richmond, vice-president, and Frank 
S. Blanton of Farmville, secretary-treas- 
urer. Lewis T. Dobie of Norfolk is chair- 
man of the executive committee. Other 
committee chairmen include: E. E. Good- 
wyn, legislative; John D. Crowley, 
Staunton, conservation; Harry M. 
Woody, Petersburg, conference. 

The new president of the association 
is a member of the Norfolk local agency 
of George W. Dey & Sons and is also 
president of the Norfolk local board. Be- 
fore entering the local agency business 
he traveled Virginia and the Carolinas 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe for 
eight years. On the recommendation of 
John Overbey of Danville, the retiring 
president, the constitution was amended 
to provide for the creation of five re- 
gional vice-presidents who are to have 
supervision over regional activities in 
their respective territories. They will be 
appointed annually by a committee com- 
posed of the executive officers. The as- 
sociation went on record against com- 
pulsory automobile insurance and_ the 
members were urged to use their best 
efforts against such proposed legislation. 





BUTTON BACKS QUALIFICATION 


Insurance Commissioner Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia is the latest state depart- 
ment head to come out strongly for an 
agent’s qualification law. Speaking this 
week before the Virginia agents’ conven- 
tion at Virginia Beach, he said he saw 
no valid reason for not having such a law 
and pledged his active support to such a 
bill to be introduced at the next session 
of the Virginia legislature. 
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Expert Calls North 
Safe From Hurricanes 


POSSIBLE BUT NOT PROBABLE 





W. L. Moore Says Hurricanes Rarely 
Come North of Hatteras; Big Dan- 
ger Is in Mississippi Valley 





Within the next three weeks the hurri- 
cane season along the southern Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts will come to an end 
and the -worries of the marine and 
tornado underwriters will be greatly re- 
lieved. This year there has not as yet 
been any really disastrous storm coming 
up from out of the tropics, for which 
all interests are thankful. The danger 
season has not passed, but it isso well 
on its way that there are grounds for 
believing that the 1926 disastrous sea- 
son will not be repeated. 

In the current issue of the “American 
Mercury” Willis Luther Moore, inter- 
Nationally known as an authority on me- 
teorology and former chief of the United 

tates Weather Bureau from 1895 to 

1913, has written an article on hurricanes. 

€ says that from July to October there 
are as a rule about ten tropical storms 
that play havoc with shipping and land 
structures. On an average less than one 
4 year is severely destructive. It is prob- 
able that not in centuries will Florida 
again have such a succession of hurri- 
Canes as it experienced last year, -ac- 
cording to Mr. Moore. 

Speaking of the potential dangers of 
Urricanes along the Atlantic Coast north 
Cape Hatteras Mr. Moore writes: 
F am often. asked as to the likelihood 
es tlantic City or Cape May suffering 
a ate similar to what came to Gal- 
“a and Miami. The answer is that 
sibi a disaster is not probable, but pos- 
an, The track of West Indian hurri- 
is ria as they move up from the tropics, 
os sually a parabola, with the bend oc- 

Tring in latitude 26. A large number 


of these storms must, therefore, pass 
over Florida, or touch some of its ex- 
tensive coast line, which lies between lati- 
tudes 23 and 31. After the bend in its 
track a hurricane moves northeast out to 
sea, unless, as in the case of the Gal- 
veston storm, a high pressure of air lies 
directly in its path, when it is shunted 
westward into the Gulf. It is not proba- 
ble that land cyclones, all of which come 
from the west, will ever seriously harm 
the coast resorts from Norfolk north- 
ward. 

“Tornadoes, which are miniature cy- 
clones of only a few hundred yards in 
width and the most destructive in a 
small area of all storms, are rare east 
of the Alleghanies. If one of these last 
were to strike an ocean Summer resort 
it would not destroy the place. It 
would cut a clean narrow path—some 
hundreds yards or so—through or across 
part of it, but the stability of the city 
would not be shaken. It would be some- 
what like a thorn prick on the body of 
a strong man. 

“Atlantic City is some five miles out to 
sea, or out to what was ocean only a 
short while ago, as the geologists mea- 
sure time. The narrow reef of sand 
upon which it is built is of recent for- 
mation, and was deposited by the action 
of the waters. To be on the safe side, 
municipal regulations should compel the 
laying of solid stone or concrete founda- 
tions to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet above sea levei. Then one might 
feel reasonably safe there during even 
the severest storms. 

“Hurricanes practically always en- 
counter our coasts south of Cape Hat- 
teras, provided they touch it at all, and 
then turn sharply to the northeast. But 
remember that it is possible, even if im- 
probable, for a hurricane to be deflect- 
ed in from the ocean. If the center pass 
over a coast city, the rise of water at 
the center of the storm might submerge 
the city. But there is no place in the 
world that is completely safe from con- 
vulsions of nature. The danger of a hur- 


FREE INSURANCE RESULTS 





Results of Central Bureau For Fire 
Insurance Show Excellent Reduc- 
tions Being Made 


A report submitted to James A. Beha, 
superintendent insurance department, 
points out that the central bureau, fire 
insurance division, which was established 
in November, 1926, to eliminate the free 
insurance evil brought about by the “not 
taken” and “canceled” policies, has been 
doing excellent work. 

The following figures for one month’s 
report are illuminating in regard to the 
free insurance evil: 

Total number of items reported...... 
Number of household furniture items. 
Total amount of unpaid earned pre- 

WAQUNS _ TOROUONE so 5 cedicceccicucce $31,165.59 

Amount of unpaid earned premiums 





om ‘EX, Fis By Geto ccc ves 5,776.71 
Percentage of H. H. F. items to total 53.5% 
Percentage of H. H. F. premiums to 

WHOS  Secancrarecuastancctacutcaun 18.5% 

Unpaid 

No. of Earned 

H. H. F. Items Entries Premiums 
RiGee SE 6s cckhasreen 2,013 $1,115.47 
Prem St te $2... .... 1,074 1,448.73 
Brom $2: toe $S° x cicss 784 1,902.38 
ye ae eee 154 1,310.13 
Ul peer Serres 4,025 $5,776.71 


This table would indicate that about 
50,000 household furniture policies were 
issued and canceled per year, with a to- 
tal unpaid premium loss of about $70,000 
in the metropolitan district alone, not to 
speak of the cost of issuing and cancel- 
ing policies. - 


John J. Tucker, Inc., White Plains, N. 
Y., has been chartered at Albany with 
capital of 200 shares non-par value com- 
mon stock. 











ricane destructive to life and property 
striking any of the Atlantic coast cities, 
or of earthanakes inflicting harm vnon 
the cities of California, is much less than 
the menace of tornadoes to all of. the 
states bordering upon the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the lower Missouri riv- 
ers.” 





GUN RISKS INSURANCE 
Written by L. & L. &G. in England to 
Cover Shooting Hazards During 
the Hunting Season 


The shooting season for game is un- 
der way throughout the British Isles, 
and every year a number of accidents 
are reported. Sportsmen seldom antici- 
pate them—yet the risk is ever present. 
A yun may get a knock as its owner 
clambers over a five-bar gate—and some- 
thing happens unexpectedly. A little ex- 
tra hurry or carelessness may result in 
a spectator, passerby or farm hand 
working near, and then a settlement has 
te be amicably arranged. 

With the view of providing against 
such and similar contingencies, and to 
safeguard against the financial compli- 
cations of accidents, the Liverpool & 
London & Globe has produced a new 
class-of policy which is called “Gun Risks 
Insurance.” For a comparatively small 
premium owners of shots and their 
guests are indemnified under this policy 
against their legal liability to pay com- 
pensation for bodily injuries to persons, 
not in their service, caused by shooting 
accidents. The policy also covers the 
heavy expense of the defense of unjust 
claims. The guns themselves are also 
insured against loss or damage from any 
cause in Great Britain and Ireland, in- 
cluding the bursting of barrels, and ex- 
cluding only wear and tear. 








FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Preliminary work indicates that there 
will be great interest shown this year 
again in Fire Prevention Week, which 
runs from October 9-15, inclusive. Sup- 
plies of posters and pamphlets are being 
distributed now through the National 
Fire Protection Association. The speak- 
ers bureau is being handled largely 
through T. Alfred Fleming at the head- 
quarters in New York of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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National Liberty 
Makes Excellent Gain 


SURPLUS INCREASING RAPIDLY 





Was $11,684,746 on July 1, a Jump of 
$4,620,000 in Six Months; Stock 
Dividend Under Consideration 





The National Liberty, Baltimore Am- 
erican, and Peoples National Fire, in 
each of which companies the Financial & 
Industrial Securities Corporation has a 
substantial interest have made public 
their statements of July 1 showing con- 
tinued earnings and progress in those 
companies. 

The National Liberty statement shows 
total resources of $23,738,719; the capital 
of the company is $1,500,000; premium 
reserve $9,246,204; reserves for losses, 
taxes, etc. $1,307,768; net surplus 
$11,684,746. 

The statement also shows a compari- 
son of the surplus since the present group 
have been in charge of the management 
from January 1, 1924. All of the com- 
panies have been under the personal 
guidance of Ralph Jonas who is chair- 
man of the Financial & Industrial Se- 
curities Corporation, and George U. 
Tompers, president of that company and 
also president of the National Liberty. 
During all this time, the capital has re- 
mained at $1,500,000, and it is known 
that the directors of the company have 
under consideration a possible stock divi- 
dend or stock increase. 


On January 1, 1924, the surplus was 
$3,002,893; on January 1, 1927—$7,064,- 
683; and on July 1, 1927—$11,684,746, 
showing a net increase in surplus for 
six months, after payment of dividends, 
of $4,620,063. 

During this period the company has 
paid regular dividends of 20%, and in 
two years extra dividends of 20%. The 
par value of the National Liberty stock 
is $50 a share, consisting of 30,000 shares. 

The Baltimore American reports total 
assets of $5,227,356, capital of $1,000,000, 
and net surplus, of $2,242,756, or an in- 
crease for the six months after the pay- 
ment of dividends of $848,688. 

The Peoples* National of Delaware, 
which came under the control of the 
National Liberty group last year, shows 
total assets of $3,879,638, capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $1,043,370, 
or a net increase for the six months, 
after the payment of dividends, of 
$533,970. 





FLORIDA REINSURANCE RULING 


J. C. Luning, insurance commissioner 
of Florida, has issued an order forbid- 
ding reinsurance by fire companies in 
companies not admitted to do business 
in Florida. The ruling he says is not 
intended to impair the obligations of any 
valid reinsurance contract entered into 
and in force at the time the ruling is 
received. It is believed that there may 
be some unfavorable reactions to this 
order from those seeking windstorm in- 
surance for the reason that the compa- 
nies admitted to Florida have all this 
line of business they care to carry and 
Commissioner Luning’s order will cut off 
the reinsurance market necessary to car- 
ry large lines. 





HAROLD HAMPSON RECOVERS 

Harold Hampson, head of the firm in 
Montreal of Robert Hampson & Son, 
Ltd., is being congratulated upon his 
complete recovery from a serious acci- 
dent suffered a couple of months ago. 


e © 
Non-Writing Agent 
(Continued from page 1) 
they handle and in fact are agents only 
because the companies relieve them of 
the obligation of handling detail work 
in connection with issuing policies. Com- 
missioner Taggart announces his inten- 
tion of ridding Pennsylvania as far as 
possible of unqualified company repre- 
sentatives. The examinations he will re- 
quire will make it increasingly difficult 
ior a non-policy writing agent who does 
not thoroughly understand insurance 
forms to get a license. Connecticut and 
a few other states already have agency 
qualification laws that act as partial bar- 
riers to the non-policy writing agent. 
Economic Problems at Stake 
Regular local agents say they cannot 
compete successfully with other agents 
who have no expensive offices to main- 
tain, and they ask that the non-policy 
writing agent be relegated to the classi- 
fication of broker for strictly economic 
reasons. The Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the fire companies in gen- 
eral are working in harmony with regu- 
larly recognized and well established lo- 
cal boards in this part of the country. 
The E. U. A. companies support the 
brokerage rules of these loeal boards, 
and the brokerage fees are such as will 
permit the local agent himself to secure 
a profit in his operations. In the main 
brokerage fees are 10% where the agency 
commissions are 20%. And this prevails 
throughout the E. U. A. territory «with 
the exception of the large cities where 
excess commissions for agents and brok- 

ers are paid legally. 

The non-policy writing agent is a dis- 
tinct thorn in the side of the regular 
agent in that he receives 15% or more for 
his business and still does no more to 
earn a commission than the brokers do. 
But the companies, in order to maintain 
a large volume of business, pay the non- 
policy writing agent what amounts to 
excess brokerage to prevent him from 
placing his desirable business with other 
companies. The regular local agent is 
in no position to pay three-quarters of 
his 20% commission to brokers for busi- 
ness local agents want to know what 
rate the broker: becomes a non-policy 
writing agent for some company operat- 
ing that system and benefits by an in- 
creased income. 

As the E. U. A. was formed for the 
avowed purpose of practicing economy 
in the conduct of the fire insurance busi- 
ness local agents want to know what 
saving in acquisition cost there is in pay- 
ing excess commissions to brokers. They 
ask that the non-policy writing agent as 
such be abolished and that all persons 
engaged in procuring fire insurance lines 
be classed as agents or brokers, depend- 
ing whether they do the duties of an 
agent or those of a solicitor. 

In answer to this those favoring the 
branch office idea over the American 
agency system contend that it is cheaper 
in the long run for one branch office in 
a certain locality to handle all details of 
policy writing and loss settling and pay 
low commissions to non-policy writing 
agents than to pay 20% or more to 
agents and abolish branch offices. It will 
be interesting to watch the developments 
in this struggle to eliminate the non- 
policy writing agent. 





ENTER COLORADO 
The Homeland of America, the Atlan- 
tic of Raleigh, N. C., and the Common- 
wealth Fire & Marine of Kansas City, 
Kan., have been licensed in Colorado. 
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, What Fire Destroys 
Cannot Be Reclaimed 


When material is totally destroyed by fire, 
that is the end of it. There is nothing of any 
value left to be reclaimed. 
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That is why insurance protection against fire 
is so essential. Should a company or individual 
suffer a complete fire loss while not carrying 
insurance, they would have nothing with which 
to rebuild—and no income to cover expenses 
during the reconstruction period. Their only 
safeguard would .be accumulated profits or re- 
serves from which the money could be drawn. 
But not many have sufficient funds to take care 
cf such an emergency and continue operations. 

Agents of the Harmonia should provide full 
protection for their clients by selling them com- 
plete Fire Insurance—protection against loss 
from overhead expenses while rebuilding is in 

. progress (Use and Occupancy) as well as the 
actual replacement costs. 


Progressive, well qualified 

agents, will do well to con- 

sider representation in their 
| agency for the 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1927 
oe Ry OM errr re cocccccccecsccS 2000,000.00 
RESER er ALL, LIABILITIES. ...ccccccccccccecce S60, 708,831.66 


Cp enantio ax sees ccccecceecccceeccsescs 11,673,952.46 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND........ Cocbecccee ° 00,000.00 
ra SR eee eceesccccce seeeeeeeees 41,377,484.10 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS......... «+++ 15,473,952.46 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y 
C. B. Roulet, Secretary G. F. Cowee, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
C. L. Miller, Secretary C. C. Hewitt, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Alton L. C. Breed (Automobile) H. B. Collamore 
J. H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
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HE Sachems of the Iroquois Indian 
Tribes often gave away all wealth 


e@ os99 gvhht i” 





insurance against all threatening haz- 
ards, thereby achieving the same ends— 
peace of mind from property worries. 


G4 and material things in order to keep 
= ; their minds free from property worries. 
= The American “Sachems” of today 
= keep their wealth, but safeguard it with 
of 

i] 


The Sachems’ plan was a good one, 
but it isn’t necessary today. Sound, de- 
pendable insurance policies, however, in 
companies like the First American, 
whose trade mark depicts a sturdy Iro- 
quois Chieftain, are necessary! 
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Mallalieu Returns 
From Trip Abroad 


MOTORED 





IN BRITISH ISLES 





Impressed With Friendly Feeling Shown 
American Citizens; Attends Political 
Meeting in Ireland 





Wilbur E. Mallalieu, general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who returned this week from his 
trip to the British Isles, was thoroughly 





W. E. 


MALLALIEU 


impressed over there with the fine spirit 
of cordiality shown to American citizens. 
He feels that stories about unfriendliness 
towards Americans in Europe, especially 
as concerns British subjects, are exag- 
gerated. Mr. Mallalieu motored through 


Always on Time in Protecting A (id 


the Varied Interests of Our 
Agents and Their Clients 


NORTHERN 








R. P. 





Barsovr, Mer. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
C. E. Atta, Mer. 






228 Pine Street, San Francisco; Cal. 


England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
everywhere was treated with the utmost 
courtesy and friendliness. The only hos- 
tile factor Mr. Mallalieu found was the 
weather. It rained about three-fourths 
cf the time he was abroad. 

The National Board’s general manager 
did not visit many British insurance of- 
fices. However, those heads of British 
companies whom he did meet expressed 
great interest in American fire insurance 
and wanted to know how business was 
coming along in this country. The Brit- 
ish companies with branches in the 
United States say they are favorably im- 
pressed with the lower loss ratio expe- 
rienced in the first half of this year and 
believe that American underwriting will 
continue to show steady improvement. 
The United States is a great experimen- 
tal ground for new ideas in fire insur- 
ance and the eyes of the old world are 
focused in this direction, Mr. Mallalieu 
found. 

On the night before he sailed for Am- 
erica Mr. Mallalieu attended a political 
meeting in Cobh. He was surprised to 
find how orderly the election campaign 
was being conducted and with a mini- 
mum of violence. During this meeting 
one chap did declare his preference for 
de Valera while another said his choice 
was Cosgrove, whereupon a fist fight 
started. The disturbers were promptly 
ejected and the meeting proceeded in as 
orderly a fashion as any meeting in New 
York. 





NEW LOCAL BOARD FORMED 

The Kingston Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association has _ been 
formed at Kingston, Ont., with the fol- 
lowing officers: J. O. Hutton, president; 
J. B. Cooke, vice-president, and J. Rus- 
sell Forster, secretary-treasurer. 





Smokers were blamed for causing 16% 
of the forest fires in the nation by the 
Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The total loss in 
1926 was $26,900,000. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 


OF LONDON 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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ASKS FIRE PREMIUM DATA 





Kentucky Commissioner Seeks Informa- 
tion from Companies With Regard 
to Three Counties 
Insurance Commissioner S. M. Saufley 
of Kentucky has asked all. the fire in- 
surance companies operating in that 
state to furnish him with information on 
the classes of premiums written during 
the year 1921-1925 inclusive on property 
located in Jefferson, Campbell and Ken- 
ton counties, Kentucky. The commis- 
sioner states that the data is sought to 
aid the insurance department in an in- 


‘vestigation it is making and it is believed 


in fire insurance circles in New York 
that the Kentucky insurance department 
is after ammunition to strike at the in- 
junction restraining the state from inter- 
fering with the 124% increase in fire 
rates recently invoked in Kentucky. 


JERSEY AGENTS’ MEETING 


The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, the local agents’ organization, 
will hold its annual meeting on Friday, 
September 30, at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark, instead of: on Wednesday, 
September 21, as originally planned. As 
a result of the recent campaign for new 
members of the New Jersey Association 
over eighty more agents joined the or- 
ganization. The annual meeting is ex- 
pected to draw a large attendance. 


NEW FIRE RE-INSURANCE CO. 


The Reinsurance Corporation of Amer- 
ica, a new fire reinsurance company, is 
being organized, with the stock to be 
held by the American Phenix Corpora- 
tion of Connecticut. Horace Wemple 
will manage the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion and William Y. Wemple will serve 
as chairman of the executive committee. 











E. C. JAMESON RETURNS 
E. C. Jameson, president of the Globe 
& Rutgers, has returned to New York 
from his trip to Europe. 


N. J. Special Agents 
Give Monthly Luncheon 


RAISE ANNUAL DUES TO  §5 





S. A. Mehorter Resigns From Treasurer- 
ship; J. G. Purdie, V. P. National 
Auto Theft Bureau, Speaks 





The Fall activities of the New Jerscy 
Special Agents’ Association opened on 
Monday with a luncheon held at the 
Elks’ Clubhouse in Newark. The lunch- 
eon was followed by a short business 
meeting at which time it was voted to 
increase the annual dues of the organi- 
zation from $3 to $5. 

It was also announced that Samuel A. 
Mehorter had resigned as treasurer of 
the organization because of his being 
transferred to the home office of the In- 
surance Company of North America. His 
successor will be elected at the meeting 
to be held in October. 

Announcement was also made of the 
death of Richard R. King, special agent 
for the Aetna (Fire) and World Fire & 
Marine on Sunday at his home in East 
Orange. A committee was appointed te 
draw up memorial resolutions. 

The business meeting was followed by 
an address by John G. Purdie, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Theft 
Information Bureau of New York, who 
spoke in length on “Organization and 
Operation of the Bureau.” He gave an 
outline of the work of the bureau and 
also told of the co-operation of the po- 
lice departments throughout the country 
in aiding the bureau to recover stolen 
automobiles. He praised the police and 
said that through them 85% of the cars 
stolen last year were returned. He also 
said that the percentage of the recovery 
cf stolen cars this year will be much 


higher than that of last year. 
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Wide Insurance Stock Distribution 


And Its Effect On Good Will 


Hobart B. Brown, Executive Vice-President and Sec- 
retary of Insuranshares Corporation, Discusses 
Value of Conservative Spread of the Own- 
ership of Leading Companies’ Stocks 


By HOBART B. BROWN 


My interest in the investment trust 
form of investment dates back almost to 
their introduction in his country several 
years ago, and it always seemed to me 
that when properly managed it ought to 
be to a large degree the solution of the 
investment problem for the majority of 
people. 

The problem of investment is so com- 
plicated today that a great many inves- 
tors are bewildered by the variety of 
securities offered and being unable to 
interpret intelligently the financial state- 
ments the great majority either deprive 
themselves of a reasonable return or risk 
their capital in speculation. 

Insurance stocks appealed to me for 
several reasons. There are two _ busi- 
nesses in this country which it is safe to 
assume will be in existence a hundred 
years from now and they are insurance 
and banking. The railroads, which have 
been in existence for only about seventy- 
five years, may be superseded by other 
methods of transportation such as the 
aeroplane and motor trucking. The tex- 
tile business has been materially affected 
by the introduction of artificial materials 
and the wagon and harness .business by 
the automobile. 

No Substitute For Insurance 

The insurance business has’ not been 
nor is it likely to be adversely affected 
by such economic. changes. There 
doesn’t seem to be any substitute for in- 
surance. Almost everyone carries some 
form of protection, life, fire, automobile 
or accident. and it is such a necessary 
commodity of our every day life that we 
rarely think of it as the vital factor it is. 
What would our credit situation be to- 
day if the insurance companies ceased 
writing business? The managers of the 
surance companies appreciate their re- 
sponsibilities and are constantly striving 
to better serve their policyholders. But 
little is generally known of insurance 
Stocks as investments largely because 
the average investor, and even most fi- 
Nancial men, are not qualified to judge 
underlying values of insurance securi- 
ties—nor to pick the individual stocks. 
Moreover, the large surpluses and re- 
serves that insurance companies own in 
the interest of conservatism make the 


price at which these stocks sell far above 
the reach of the average investor. For 
instance, if one share of stock were 
bought in each of thirty companies | 
could name the cost would be in excess 
of $18,000. 

This leads us to the question cf who 














HOBART B. BROWN 


owns the insurance companies. The 
answer should be at least in a large 
measure—the agents who represent them 
and the policyholders who support them, 
but the situation today is slightly dif- 
ferent—the real owners are, or have 
been, the comparatively few far sighted 
men who foresaw the inevitable place of 
insurance in our present day business 
structure and who risked their money 
on their judgment—with the profitable 
results that are fairly familiar to every 
one. 
A Safe Business 

This brings us to the question, Is the 

insurance business a safe and profitable 











Career Of Hotart B. Brown 








Hcbart B. Brown, recently elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secretary of 
the Insuranshares Corporation of New 
York, which is now selling its fourth 
‘ssue of insurance stocks, has had an 
€xtensive and valuable training in both 
Te insurance and investments. After 
taduation from the Passaic, (N. J.,) 
igh school he went into the home office 
% the Firemen’s of Newark in 1903, re- 
Maining there with the exception of his 
World War service until 1922 when he 
eft to become president of a chemical 
Company. At the time of his resignation 
€ was assistant treasurer of the Fire- 
men’s, 

Returning to this country after the war 
€ €came associated with Wood, Struth- 
fs & Co., one of the best of the New 


York City investment. houses, later going 
With the mortgage brokerage concern 


of James C. Nugent, New York, which 
Mances construction of buildings and 
Other ventures. 


In the World War Colonel Brown won 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
Croix de Guerre. His American citation 
fcllows: 

Hcbart B. Brown, Colonel, Cavalry 
Cfficers’ Reserve Corps, then Colonel, 
Infantry, United States Army. For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services. From September 1917 until 
April, 1918, by his broad experience and 
sound judgment he organized and com- 
manded with exceptional ability the 104th 
Military Police. From April to October, 
1918, as Lieutenant-Colonel 116th Infan- 
try and Cclonel, 114th Infantry, Meuse- 
Argonne, he showed himself to be re- 
sourceful and energetic and at all times 
equal to any emergency which arose. 
As Deputy Provost Marshal General, 
American. Expeditionary Forces. from 


October, 1918, to February, 1919, he dis+} 


played marked ability in a position of 
great responsibility thereby rendering 
services of great value to the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
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Out of the ingenious, but unused 
discoveries of scientific men of 
his age, 

~LOUIS DAGUERRE 
evolved the Dafuerreotype, 
the practical beBinnin§ of modern 
photography. He had a vision 
he believed it could be done-:- 
ond did it. 

Today in business , men of vision 
are making their names stand 
out because they see ----they 
believe and they do. 

WORLD afents who have vision 
are enabled to DO by the whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic help freely 
Biven every afent of 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


D" 
; 
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AN INSURANCE SERVICE 


EXTENDED TO EVERYBODY 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the AZtna Insurance Company, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity 
Company, will be glad to provide information on all insurance problems. This 
service, for which there is no charge, is not only extended to agents and policy- 
holders of these three companies but to the general public as well. 
Address requests for information to 


: 
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one for the average person to invest in? 
The answer is yes if he can give it the 
same careful attention that all invest- 
ments should have, but the price of the 
stocks of the best companies are out of 
his range and while insurance companies 
are under state supervision and regula- 
tion and render most complete and de- 
tailed statements they require the ser- 
vices of experts in the study of their 
statements, from an actuarial standpoint 
to analyze. 

The very heart of the insurance busi- 
ness is based on the law of averages— 
and loss ratios, within certain limits, are 
predictable, and correct rates therefore 
determinable—this from years and years 
of actual experience. 

In consequence, the rates charged 
cover the known average factor of losses 
and are meant to provide a reasonable 
profit to stockholders and a surplus to 
further increase the stability and solidity 
of the companies. 

The very fundamental reason why the 
insurance business continues to prosper 
through good times and bad is that it is 
constantly serving wider fields in use- 
fulness, and has been growing at a rate 
twelve times faster than the population 
of our country. 

Other and larger profits are derived 
from the investment of their capital, sur- 
plus and reserve funds, the aggregate of 
which are very large in comparison to 
their capital. 

These funds are invested in securities 
representing every type and kind of busi- 
ness—in every state in the union—in- 
cluding large investments in the obliga- 
tions of our government. 

In fact, a diversification of investment 
is attained which would otherwise be 
impossible. 


Wide Diversification 


Insurance company stocks for thisftt= 
vestment trust were selected becatse of 
this wide diversification, insurarice com- 
panies are practically investnient trusts 
themselves, and because those interested 
in forming the Insuranshares Corpora- 
tion had had long experience in the in- 
surance business and insurance invest- 
ment field. Diversification, however, does 
not always mean safety—Discrimination 
is necessary not only in the original se- 
lection but quite as much in the timely 
revision of holdings and this requires ex- 
pert knowledge and constant watchful- 
ness. 

We believe in creating the form of 
investment we offer we are rendering the 
investor and the insurance companies a 
service. To the investor we offer 
through our Insuranshares Trust Cer- 
tificates a pro-rata ownership in stock 
of the highest grade insurance compa- 
nies, which we have purchased and de- 
posited with the trustee, a security that 
is safe, widely diversified, marketable, 
and, at a price he can afford, an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the earnings and 
appreciation of a business he is vitally 
interested in and supports and the assur- 
ance that his investment is having the 
watchful attention of experts. 


Attitude of Insurance Executives 


One of the most gratifying develop- 
ments to us is the interest of the insur- 
ance company executives. The most pro- 
gressive of the insurance companies ex- 
ecutives are beginning to realize what a 
vast good the conservative spread of com- 
panies’ stocks will mean to the business 
as a whole, for it will act as a counter- 
irritant to proposed unsound legislation 
and will eventually have a tremendous 
influence on the moral hazard, because 
every certificate holder is in reality a 
silent policeman whose money is inv ested 
in the business of insurance and who is 
thinking of its protection. Further than 
that, we have already begun to perceive 
that certificate holders are very anxious 
to place their business among the com- 
panies whose stocks they own in the 
form of Insuranshares Trust Certificates. 

We have felt in the building of our 
corporation that it was not the form of 
investment that should be procurable on 
the partial payment plan as we have 


BUFFALO SHINGLE FIGHT 


Fire Chief Wants Ban on Combustible 
Shingles; Opposed by Real Estate 
Men and Builders 
Prominent real estate men and build- 
ing contractors have voiced protests 
against legislation which would put the 
ban on the use of wooden shingles in 
building houses in Buffalo, a suggestion 
informally promulgated by the New York 
State Building Commission, while on a 
recent inspection tour of Buffalo’s hous- 
ing conditions. The building commission 
announced that it had tentatively in- 
cluded in the proposed housing laws, a 
clause providing that wooden shingles ‘be 
banned in cities of the first class and 
that present buildings on which shingles 
are used will have to be reroofed with 
a fireproof or semi-fireproof material 

within the next ten years. 

“New York City has been making laws 
for Buffalo long enough,” was a state- 
ment by one of the leading real estate 
men, which seemed to voice the senti- 
ment of the building trade in general. 
It also was intimated that dealers in 
non-combustible materials are interested 
in getting monopoly through the pro- 
posed legislation. Tests were made to 
determine how combustible wooden shin- 
gles are. It was denied emphatically 
that wooden shingles are a fire menace. 
Vertical grain wooden shingles are as 
safe on roofs as many forms of as- 
phalt shingles, William L. Hendricks and 
Fred Blumenstein, lumbermen, con- 
tended. 

On the other hand, Fire Chief George. 
W. Hedden warned the commissioners 
that if non-combustible materials are not 
used in home construction, the city is 
facing a conflagration that will destroy 
blocks in one sweep. The fire chief stated 
also that 80% of the fires in Buffalo last 
year were of illegitimate origin. 








DANISH COMPANIES 





Italian and British Insurance Companies 
Buy Control of Two of Them; 
The Situation 

London, Sept. 1.—Considerable changes 
are taking place in the method of con- 
ducting insurance in Denmark. Some 
time ago, the share majority in the 
Forsikrings A.S. National, whose chief 
branches are accident, liability, automo- 
bile, and fire insurance, passed into the 
possession of the Italian Assicurazioni 
Generali. 

Now the newspaper says it is reported 
from Copenhagen that the Sun Insurance 
office of London is to take over a large 
block of shares in the old Danish com- 
pany, the Fjerde Sjoforsikrings Selskap, 
which was established in 1863, and which 
exclusively carries on marine insurance. 
That such a-conservative company as the 
Sun, which only in later years has begun 
to sign marine insurance, is now to enter 
the Danish marine insurance market 
through the Fjerde Selskap, is consid- 
ered to be something quite new, and is 
held to indicate that the English com- 
pany now considers the possibility of re- 
munerative activity in the marine insur- 
ance branch to be impending in the near 
future. 





WORLEY’S MOTHER DIES 
Sir Arthur Worley, general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, re- 
cently suffered the loss by death of his 
mother who died in Manchester at the 
age of 83 





brought it within reach of the small in- 
vestor in amounts as low as approxi- 
mately $100, and our suggestion to the 
small investor that weekly, monthly or 
quarterly investment be made when and 
as the investor has the necessary funds 
will build a steadily increasing invest- 
ment and income for the future. 

Summed up, there is every reason why 
the small policyholder and_ investor 
should own stocks of a vast industry 
which he made and he supports. 








——_ 





John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 
by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. 





This Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
Life Insurance Policy 
is the Policyholder’s 

Declaration of 
Independence. 
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The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





- ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





' ORGANIZED 1871 ; 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Unlicensed Company 
Not Liable To Process 


FEDERAL COURT CASE SETTLED 





Assured Sought to Prove That Brokers 
Were Really Agents of an 
Unadmitted Company 





The Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decided recently in the case of 
the Hussey Tie Co. against the Knicker- 
bocker Insurance Co. that service of 
process upon brokers for a company not 
licensed in a certain state is not a legal 
service. The tie company brought suit 
in Missouri against the Knickerbocker, 
which was not licensed there but which 
had accepted through brokers the fire 
insurance of the plaintiff. Both the 
lower court and the court of appeals held 
that as the company was not engaged 
in business in Missouri the service of 
process upon the defendant was invalid. 
The brokers had collected the premiums 
from the assured and forwarded them to 
the insurer but these acts did not con- 
stitute those of an agent. 

The court in its opinion said in part: 

The plaintiff, in contending that the 
court was wrong in his views, relies 
largely upon the authority of Commer- 
cial Mutual Acc. Co. v. Davis, Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Ins. Co. v. Meyer; 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. 
Spratley; and International Harvester 
Co. v. Kentucky. 

In Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. 
Spratley, supra, the facts were briefly 
these: The insurance company had been 
engaged in writing insurance in Ten- 
nessee from 1870 to 1894, when it with- 
drew from the State. In 1889, it insured 
peals decided recently in the case of 


Memphis, and again insured him in 
1893. The applications were taken in 
Tennessee. Mr. Spratley died in 1896. 


The company sent a duly authorized 
agent to Memphis to adjust the death 
loss. He was served with process while 
there in an action upon the policies. The 
laws of Tennessee provided for serv- 
ice of process upon “any agent” of the 
corporation. The insurance company 
had other policies in the state upon 
which it was collecting premiums and 
paying losses. The court held that, under 
the facts of that case, the company was 
doing business and the service was valid. 
It will be noted that the company was 
collecting premiums and paying losses 
on policies written on lives in that state, 
and that service was had upon a duly 
authorized agent presently engaged in 
the business of adjusting the loss under 
one of them. 

In Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Co. v. Meyer, supra, the risks writ- 
ten were within the state of New York, 
where the suit was brought, the com- 
pany was clearly engaged in business 
there, and service was upon a director 
resident there. 

We reach the conclusion that the 
Knickerbocker was not doing business 
within the state of Missouri, at the time 
of the attempted service of process in 
this case, in such manner and to such 
extent as to warrant the inference that 
it was present there by its duly author- 
ized officers or agents. We see no 
merit to the contention of the plaintiff 
that, because the name of the broker 
appears on the sticker on the outside of 
the policy and upon the rider, there was 
a holding out of the broker as an agent 
which would prevent the defendant from 
asserting the claim which it does assert, 
or that, because clauses of the policy 
permitted the insurer to do certain 
things which could only be done in Mis- 
souri, but which it did not do, it must 
be held to be engaged in business there. 

The judgment of dismissal is affirmed. 





TO DISCUSS ADVERTISING 

W. Warren Ellis, of the public rela- 
tions department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, will head a discus- 
sion on local agency advertising at the 
annual meeting in New Orleans next 
month of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


JOINS HENDERSON AGENCY 





Charles M. Close, Rating Expert at 
Syracuse, Resigns to Go With Local 
Agency at Herkimer, N. Y. 

Charles M. Close of Syracuse, assist- 
ant head in charge there of the schedule 
rating department for the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, has 
resigned to join the Henderson Insur- 
ance Agency in Herkimer, N. Y. This is 
one of the leading fire insurance offices 
in central New York state, representing 
upwards of twenty leading companies. 
Mr. Close got his early insurance train- 
ing with the Home and Great American 
in New York. He then joined the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion and one of his first duties was to 
rerate the various mercantile and manu- 
facturing risks in Herkimer. He then 
went to Amsterdam, Saratoga Springs 
and Rome on the same type of task. 





CAMDEN FIRE LOSS LOW 





Intelligent Fire Preventicn Work Has 
Cut Per Capita Loss to Twenty- 
Eight Cents Last Year 


The National Fire Protection Assccia- 
tion is holding up Camden, N. J., as a 
fine example of a large city that is cut- 
ting down its fire loss as the result of 
intclligent effort applied in this direction. 
Camden has a population of 125,000 per- 
sons and for years the latest, up-to-date 
fire prevention literature has been sup- 
plied by the city to the Camden fire- 
men. The director of public safety, his 
assistant and the eleven fire houses of 
Camden are all members of the N. F. 
P. A. and receive its publications reg- 
wlarly. The technical literature of the 
N. F. P. A. is purposely so prepared that 
any intelligent person can understand it. 

Here are the results as they have 
shown themselves in Camden, N. J.: the 
per capita fire loss was $2.44 in 1921; 
$1.31 in 1922; $1.07 in 1923; $3.85 in 
1924; $0.34 in 1925 and $0.28 in 1926. The 
six-year average was $1.55. On the other 
hand, the 1926 average per capita loss 
for the nation was $4.79. 


DEATH OF A. E. WALL 


A. E. Wall, assistant manager of the 
London & Lancashire, who died recently 
in England, was one of the leading -un- 
derwriters in London. He passed his 
entire career with the London & Lanca- 
shire. In 1884 he joined the company as 
a boy in the accounts department. Fif- 
teen years later he became chief ac- 
countant and in 1900 was placed in 
charge of underwriting for the foreign 
department. For several years after- 
wards he was head of the Australian 
branch at Melbourne. In 1920 he was 
recalled to England, although last year 
he went to Australia again for a twelve 
months’ visit. 








BEARDSLEY WITH N. B. & M. 

Joseph R. Beardsley has been appoint- 
ed by the North British & Mercantile 
group as special agent for the automo- 
bile department for the Middle St-tes. 
He was born in Pennsylvania and has 
traveled through the Eastern Stotes for 
a number of years. Mr. Beardsley’s ex- 
perience and knowledge of Iccal condi- 
tions is expected to be most helpful to 
local agents; in fact, his particular func- 
tion is to work with and for local agents 
to increase their automobile business. 
Besides, field and home-office experience, 
he was a local agent for fourteen years. 





TO ADDRESS EXAMINERS 
Allan Berne-Allen, Jr., chemical engi- 
neer of the Standard Oil Co., will talk 
on the oil industry before the October 
meeting of the Examining Underwriters 
Association of New York. 








INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

















agents. 


LPAI 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 


—____, 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 











JOINS HAMPTON ROADS 
William E. McCullough is the new resi- 
dent secretary of the Hampton Roads 


Fire & Marine of Norfolk, Va., for the . 


central Western territory. He resigned 
recently as manager of the General of 
Seattle for the Middle West and East. 
The Hampton Roads _ has applied for 
membership in the Western Insurance 
Bureau and will enter a number of addi- 
tional states in the West. 





SLIDES FOR THEATRES 

In connection with the observance of 
Fire Prevention Week the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is distribut- 
ing several hundred motion picture slides 
to theatres all over the country to be 
flashed on the screens during the week 
of October 9-15. The slides are colored 
and bear the caption, “Stop This Mad 
Sacrifice to Fire.” They are manufac- 
tured by the Excelsior [lustrating Co. 


J. Campbell Haywood 


USTE 
for STATE as CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
oderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 





Konheim-Levin Corporation, New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
$5,000 capital to deal in all kinds of in- 
surance. 








I want to buy into or outright an 
established fire insurance agency in 
New York, New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut; or ll work for such an agency 
if there is an opportunity of buying 
a 

Box 1066 
The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
ONITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 | 


The Standard Fire Insurance Qo. | 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 





W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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Report on German 
Credit Insurance 


ENCOURAGES FOREIGN TRADE 





Results of First Year’s Operations; 
Demand for the Credit Facilities 
Are Constantly Increasing 





Germany’s plan of export credit in- 
surance, recently extended to 1933, has 
shown satisfactory progress in its first 
year of operation and is proving an en- 
couragement to foreign trade, according 
to a statement by Almon F. Rockwell, 
Division of Regional Information, De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 

Of 6,700 applications for insurance 
amounting to 92,000,000 marks, 3,640 re- 
quests covering 57,000,000 marks were 
authorized by the two underwriting com- 
panies, the Hermes-Kreditversicherungs- 
bank A. G., Berlin, and the Frankfurter 
Versicherungs A. G., Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, the statement says. Textiles held 
the first place among insured exports, 
making up 27% of the total, while small 
iron goods ranked second with 14%. 

The full text of the detailed statement 
received by the Department follows: 

A little more than a year ago the Ger- 
man government decided to extend its 
support to a plan for export credit in- 
surance, in the hope that such an effort 
would prove of material help in expand- 
ing the country’s foreign trade. In this 
plan, worked out under the auspices of 
the Federal Ministry for Economic Af- 
fairs, it was provided that applications 
for insurance would be accepted by two 
companies, the Hermes Kreditversicker- 
ungsbank A. G., Berlin, and the Frank- 
furter Versicherungs A. G., Frankfort- 
on-the- Main, and their branches through- 
out Germany. 


Two-Thirds of Risk Carried by 
Companies 

Only transactions covered by accept- 
ances or on a “cash-against-document” 
basis were to. be admitted to insurance. 
Two-thirds of the risk was to be car- 
tied by the two companies, leaving one- 
third to the exporter himself. The gov- 
ernment, through the Federal Treasury, 
agreed to pay the insurance companies 
for one-half the amount they would lose 
on “normal” risks and for the total 
amount in cases of “force majeure” or 
“catastrophe risks.” 

Study of the details incident to the 
creation of an organization, which would 
e vested with supervisory powers in the 
administration of the insurance plan, 
Was intrusted to a commission appointed 
by the government and composed of rep- 
resentatives of German trade and indus- 
try, the banks, the insurance companies, 
and the government itself. This com- 
mission, after laying down the lines 
along which the insurance scheme should 
operate, created an export credit insur- 
ance office to handle the clerical work 
and a committee to act as authority in 
Passing on and approving the individual 


Tequests for insurance. The member-~ 


Ship of this committee is made up of 
one representative each of the govern- 
ment, the insurance companies, the re- 
msurers, the export industry, and the ex- 
Port trade. 

On July 22, 1927, the commission for 
export trade insurance met at the Min- 
istry for Economic Affairs to take cog- 
Nizance of the development and results 
of this new form of insurance which, 
until now, has progressed to a practical 
Point only in Germany and in England. 
n the spring of 1926 the hope had been 
€xpressed that by the end of 1927 the 
volume of Germany’s total export trade 
would be increased by at least 100,000,- 
000 marks, by virtue of the assistance af- 


forded through the export credit insur- 
ance scheme. 


Demand Is Constantly Increasing 


Although this figure of 100,000,000 
marks has not yet been reached, the 
Constantly growing demand for export 
ge Insurance makes it appear that 


desired result will be attained, at 


least, by the end of this year. The out- 
look is especially promising as, in recent 
weeks, there have been placed with Ger- 
man exporters a large number of orders 
for which covering by means of export 
credit insurance was requested. 

In the period of approximately a year 
since the scheme was adopted and finally 
perfected, the two underwriting com- 
panies named above received roughly 
6.700 applications for insurance, cover- 
ing a grand invoice total of 92,000,000 
marks. Of this, the companies them- 
selves refused to approve 2,469 appli- 
cations, totaling slightly over 21,000,000 
marks. The balance of 4,231 applications 
was handled by the approval commit- 
tee in its weekly meetings. The com- 
mittee disapproved a further number of 
370 applications with a value of 13,000,- 
000 marks, but authorized for insurance 
3,640 requests covering 57,000,000 marks. 

The purpose of the export credit in- 
surance plan was not only to assist the 
German exporter in financing his ship- 
ments at a time when a condition of se- 
rious money stringency prevailed in his 
own country, but also to enable him to 
find markets for his goods in certain 
countries where depreciating currency or 
unstable political conditions might ren- 
der exporting a heavier risk than he 
would care to assume without help. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that, 
of the 57,000,000 marks of business ap- 
proved for insurance, orders from Euro- 
pean countries outside of England totaled 
25,400,000 marks, while those from Cen- 
tral and South America were valued at 
21,000,000 marks. As a matter of con- 
trast, orders from England amounted 
only to 2,600,000 marks, and from the 
United States to 2,000,000 marks. 

Countries of Destination Given 

The leading individual countries of 
destination for these goods were (values 
in millions of marks): Brazil, 5.5; Ru- 
mania, 4.1; Portgual, 3.9; Colombia, 3.6; 
Yugoslavia, 3; Greece, 2.6; Mexico, 2.5; 
Poland, 2.5; Turkey, 2.2; Argentine, 2.1. 

The information at present available 
fails to show the destination of the in- 
dividual commiodities exported under the 
provisions of the insurance plan. It 
can be seen, however, that articles of 
small bulk constitute the larger part of 
these exports; textiles, for instance, make 
up 27% of the total, and small iron 
goods are second in importance, with 
14%. Toys and luxury articles are well 
represented with an aggregate of 12%, 
while paper, metal goods, leather, and in- 
struments account for 4% each. The 
share of iron and steel is 9% and that of 
machinery is slightly over 6%. Other 
goods appearing among these exports 
are, in decreasing order of importance: 
Glass and porcelain, electrotechnical 
equipment, construction materials, and 
foodstuffs. as 

Although the export credit-business 
scheme has not yet led to a particularly 
notable increase in Germany’s total ex- 
ports, it is felt that results in the course 
of the first year, which might be termed 
the experimental stage, make it appear 
that such a plan is well adapted to the 
present requirements of German export- 
ers. For one thing, the comparatively 
large number of applications disapproved 
by the insuring companies, on their own 
responsibility, shows that the export- 
insurance scheme will not allow itself to 
become an excuse for the outcropping of 
an unsound export business or of new 
irresponsible exporters. 

Extends Normal Insurance Time 

In its recent meeting, the commission 
for export credit insurance gave due 
consideration to the question of the in- 
surance cost to the exporter. This cost 
had been deemed rather high, as for pay- 
ments by acceptances the average min- 
imum was 2% of the covered portion of 
the amount of the invoice, for a maxi- 
mum of four months; for longer periods 
an additional premium of 1% was charged 
for each three months or fraction there- 
of. The wishes of the exporters are to 
be met, in this respect, by increasing 
the normal time of insurance from 4 
months to 4% months ,on the assumption 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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He is a crippled factory building, still 
paying reat to its owner —thanks to 
Rent Insurance. 

But more important yet, it is paying the 
agent who sold this valuable protection to his 
client. It is paying in good will—in greater 
confidence — in more business. Our agents 
find that the client who sees his interests so 
carefully. watched can be sold many more types 
of essential insurance. The favorable comment 
of such clients to their friends has also been a 
great factor in the success of agents of this 
company. 

In addition to selling Rent Insurance to 
landlords, our agents are telling property 
owners who occupy their own premises about 
Rental Value Insurance. And to protect other 
clients against higher rents when fire termi- 
nates their lease they are telling them about 
Leasehold Insurance. All these are cases where 
“Telling them and Selling them” pays the 
agent for many years to come. 
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Agency Is Taxed as 
Personal Service Corp. 


FEDERAL STATUTE DECISION 





Court Holds For Such Classification 
When Stockholders Work Full Time 
For Service of the Firm 

The United States Court for the 
Southern District of Georgia has given 
a decision to the effect that where good 
will is given but no payment of money 
or property is made to a corporation 
engaged in the insurance and real estate 
business for the issuance of its stock 
and the corporation has no more than a 
nominal capital, it is taxed as a personal 
service organization. As regards the 
tax law it is taxed under Section 201 
and not under Section 209 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1917. 

The Court held that where the stock- 
holders of such a corporation devote 
their entire time exclusively to the op- 
eration of its business and the capital 
employed is not a material income pro- 
ducing factor, and more than 90% of 
the earnings cf the corporation are di- 
rectly attributable to the work of such 
stockholders, it is entitled to be classi- 
fied and taxed as a personal service cor- 
poration, under section 200 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 

The opinion of Judge Barrett follows 
in part: 

There are only two 
answer in the case; (1) was the plaintiff 
in the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 
taxable as a personal service corpora- 
tion? : 

The plaintiff was a corporation during 


questions for 


all the years in question, with a capital . 


stock of $75,000, styled during 1917 and 
1918 as Alexander, Goodwin & Garrett. 
Such corporation was the result of the 
consolidation of the business previously 
conducted by Alexander & Goodwin and 
the business previously conducted by 
Henry B. Garrett, at $12,000. Garrett 
bought from Alexander & Goodwin suf- 
ficient stock to make the holdings of the 
three equal. 

No payment of meney or_ property 
was made to the corporation for the is- 
suance of its stock other than the said 
good wills. Upon the death of Goodwin 
in 1919 his stock holdings were acquired 
by Alexander and Garrett and the cor- 
porate name was changed to Alexander 
& Garrett. 

Stockholders Worked For Corporation 

During all the years under considera- 
tion the stockholders devoted their en- 
tire time exclusively to the operation of 
its business and according to the uncon- 
tradicted testimony of the stockholders 
more than 90% of the earnings of the 
corporation were directly attributable to 
the work of such stockholders. 

The business of the corporation was 
soliciting and writing fire insurance, 
renting real estate as agent, its owners, 
selling real estate, negotiating loans be- 
tween borrowers and lenders and a small 
amount of such work as inspection. The 
employes of the corporation, other than 
the stockholders, were a treasurer, book- 
keeper, clerk, a man in charge of re- 
pairs and rentals, a man in charge of 
fire insurance, looking after the details 
of the office, an appraiser of real estate 
and three stenographers. 

At the beginning of 1917 the corpora- 
tion had a surplus of $4,185, of which 
$1,027 was invested in furniture and fix- 
tures and $400 in automobiles, leaving 
a net amount otherwise available of 
$2,758. 

The gross earnings during the several 
years were: 1917, $43,059; 1918, $48,155; 
1919, $65,032; 1920, $87,641: 1921, $63,308. 

The earnings on commissions on in- 
surance and rents ranged from 52 and a 
fraction to 67 and a fraction per cent of 
the gross earnings per annum. In ad- 
dition to such commissions it also re- 
ceived commissions on negotiating loans, 
on the sale of real estate, inspection 
fees, 
laneous earnings. 


interest and discount and miscel- 
Just what constituted 





the sources of the miscellaneous earn- 


ings is not made apparent. Miscella- 
neous earnings for the years in question 


were: 1917, $1,020; 1918, $1,283; 1919, 
$746; 1920, $1,224; 1921, $5,225. 
Large Amounts Advanced 
At all times there were substantial 


sums of money held by the corporation 
representing rents collected and not re- 
mitted to owners. Settlement with in- 
surance companies was required to be 
made within 60 or 90 days and insurance 
premiums paid were on hand until the 
necessary date for remission to the com- 
p?nies. From time to time, especially in 
December of each year, advances were 
made to customers for the payment of 
taxes and for other purposes. Money 
for this purpose was mostly supplied by 
that collected and not remitted as stated 
above. ‘At times it was necessary to 
borrow from the bank. 

During all of the period substantial 
sums were advanced to the stockholders 
and each year such advances to the 
stockholders were very largely in excess 
of the surplus for each year, except for 
the year 1921, when the advances to the 
stockholders aggregated $11,896 and the 
surplus was $9,772. On the books there 
is included in bills payable an item of 
$14,000 which, as explained, was not 
technically properly there, as it repre- 
sented a loan of money belonging to 
Mrs. Annie G. Taylor, the title being 
taken in the name of the corporation 
for convenience, she being absent from 
the country. Disregarding this item the 
amounts owing each year by the stock- 
holders for advances were in excess of 
bills payable, except for the year 1921. 

The excess in 1921 of bills payable, 
except by stockholders is explained by 
the purchase of stocks in other corpora- 
tions in that year. In 1919 a stable was 
bought in Augusta which netted from 
its rental about $500 per annum. In 
1920 the corporation leased an office 
building in Athens, known as the Hol- 
man Building, which resulted in a sub- 
stantial loss. A large part of the earn- 
ings were distributed to the stockhold- 
ers each year by the declaration of divi- 
dends as shown above. 


Tax of Section 209 


1. Section 209 of the Revenue Tax 
Act of 1917 defines the corporation to 
be taxed thereunder thus: “... in the 
case of a trade or business having no 
invested capital or not more than a 
nominal capital.” Act app. Oct. 3, 1917; 
40 Stats. 306; Comp. Stat. Sec. 66336- 
3/8) 

The sole question therefore is, Did 
this corporation have any “invested cap- 
ital” or “more than a nominal capital. @ 

The Act of 1917 carries in section 207 
the definition of “invested capital.” 
Manifestly under such definition there 
was no “invested capital” unless the sur- 
plus be such capital. 

Not only must such surplus be capital, 
but in order to bring a corporation under 
this section 209 such capital must “be 
used or employed in the _ business.” 
How can such surplus “be used or em- 
ployed in the business” when it was in 
the possession of the individual stock- 
holders or invested in stock of other 
corporations ? 

Even if the surplus were capital and 
were “used or employed in the business” 
er it be more than a “nominal cap- 
ital ?” 

2. Was the plaintiff in the years 1918, 
1919, 1920 and 1921 taxable as a “per- 
sonal service corporation?” 

The definition of a personal service 
corporation is found in section 200 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, approved Feb- 
rurary 24, 1919, which definition was 
continued in force through 1919, 1920 
and 1921 and is as follows: 

“The term ‘personal service corpora- 
tion’ means a corporation whose income 
is to be ascribed primarily to the activi- 
ties of the principal owners or stock- 
holders who are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation and in which 
capital (whether invested or borrowed) 


is not a material income-producing fac- 
tor.” 

There can be no question from the 
proven facts in this case that the first 
element of this definition is fully proven 
to exist. 


Is the capital employed 
income-producing factor ?” 

The only capital employed in the busi- 
ness, if any, was the surplus. It is not 
affirmatively shown what, if any, inter- 
est was paid by the stockholders on 
advances made. Whether or not inter- 
est was paid seems rather immaterial in 
the determination of this question, inas- 
much as it would be practically payment 
of interest by the stockholders to them- 
selves. During the entire time a sum 
in excess of the surplus was in the hands 
of the stockholders either as advances 
or loans. Thus held by the individual 
stockholders deprives such surplus of 
being “a material income-producing fac- 
tor.” 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
business could not have been or would 
not have been conducted with the same 
magnitude and profit if each year the 
entire surplus had been wiped out by 
the declaration of sufficient dividends, or 
if such surplus had been invested in 
stocks and bonds. The surplus, meas- 
ured by the other contributing elements 
of the business and by its magnitude, is 
to my mind clearly not “a material in- 
come-producing factor.” 

Alexander & Garrett should have been 
taxed as a “personal service corpora- 
nef for the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 


“a material 


Let a judgment be rendered for the 
full amounts sued for under each count. 





HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

The Hartford Fire directors last week 
voted the regular quarterly dividend of 
$5 a share, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 15. 





FIRE PREVENTION MEETING 





National Safety Council to Hold Session 
at Chicago on September 30; 
Four Speakers Listed 

The National Safety Council has ar- 
ranged a general fire prevention session 
at the sixteenth annual safety congress 
to be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, the 
week of September 26. The fire pre- 
vention session is planned for Friday 
morning, September 30, at 9.30 o’clock in 
the grand ballroom of the Stevens. Sec- 
retary Wentworth of the N. F. P. A. is 
to preside, and the program is to be 
contributed by N. F. P. A. members as 
follows: 

Studying plant processes to prevent 
fires, Benjamin Richards, manager, Un- 
derwriters Service Association, Chicago; 
first aid equipment for fighting fires, 
Curtis R. Welborn, Superintendent, Label 
Service, Underwriters Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; fire brigades, R. G. Landuyt, fire 
chief, Montgomery-Ward Co., Chicago, 
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Brokers Kick at Ban 
On Non-Marine Risks 


CALL MOVE A GREAT MISTAKE 





Believe Underwriters Should Continue 
to Accept All Types of Covers and 
Secure Ample Profits 





There appears to be some opposition 
among the marine brokerage ranks in 
England to the proposition that the un- 
derwriters get together and agree not to 
include in their policies those risks of 


admittedly a non-marfine nature. One 
broker states that the great objection to 
the policy of flat refusal to assume ex- 
traneous risks is that the whole risk 
might be covered abroad. Another ob- 
jection cited is that, even though the 
large majority of underwriters agree to 
this reform, some always would be found 
who were ready to undertake the non- 
marine risks and thereby acquire a large 
volume of business at the expense of 
other companies. 
Some brokers say that a large number 
of open covers, including non-marine 
risks have gone well, and on the other 
hand just as many if not more, have 
turned out very badly, but simply, it is 
said, because the underwriters know less 
about the business than the assureds and 
do not take the trouble to find out as 
much as they should about the things 
they are insuring. It is ‘suggested that 
each underwriting office have a special 
risks underwriter to take care of nothing 
but the non-marine risks. One broker 
says that it would be better for the un- 
cerwriting business and for trade in gen- 
eral for the widest possible covers to 
be continued so that all legitimate busi- 
ness may be encouraged and developed. 
_Another broker offers these sugges- 
tions with regard to the alleged great 
mistake of underwriters in attempting to 
curtail the scope of covers: 
Broker’s Letter of Protest 


“There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in marine insurance circles of 
late with regard to the cover of what 
are known as extraneous risks. Extra- 
neous risks are those which are not nor- 
mally included in the common form or 
marine insurance policy, and may be of 
any nature such as sweat damage to 
ides or cocoa, etc., leakage risk, hook 
damage to bags, contamination risks to 
oils, or other liquide carried in ships’ 
tanks, deterioration or decay of fruit, 
breakage of glass, and other kinds of 
risks for which marine underwriters do 
noi generally take liability. 
_“Most underwriters think that such 
risks as these should not be covered by 
any underwriters under any _ circum- 
Stances, and would have a signed agree- 
mcnt to. that effect. Of course, such a 
general agreement between all under- 
writers would appear to be the easiest 
Way out of the difficulty, as there is no 
doubt that underwriters on the whole 
have lost heavily of recent years through 
covering extraneous risks. There is also 
no doubt that these risks covered have 
caused losses some of which should 
tightly have fallen on the shippers of the 
goods through not shipping them in 
Proper condition, although. in some cases 
they may be caused through improper 
Package or stowage or handling. The 
Problem is a very difficult one, but the 
best solution appears to be that under- 
writers should not accept any extrane- 
Ous risks unless they are fully acquainted 
with them, and unless proper precautions 
are taken at the assured’s expense, but 
dictated by the underwriters, to protect 
t € underwriters’ interests. 
€ great mistake that many marine 
underwriters have made is undertaking 
these extraneous risks without knowing 


Pilferage Losses 
Show Big Increase 


AUSTRALIAN FIGURES POOR 





Shipowners Have Suffered Many Claims 
on Cargoes From the Orient During 
the Last Three Years 





London, September 9.—Underwriters, 
shipowners, and merchants have all suf- 
fered so severely at the hands of pil- 
ferers that great interest attaches to a 
report issued yesterday by an association 
of these interests which has been in- 
vestigating the problem. The _ report 
states: 

Over a period of three years ship- 
owners engaged in the Australian trade 
alone have paid claims totalling £176,000. 

The investigations into the problem 
have been carried out by a committee 
consisting of shipowners, merchants, and 
protection and indemnity associations en- 
gaged in the Australasian trade, and of 
representatives of the Federated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Great Britain. 

Figures reveal, the report states, that, 
on 110 steamers from which returns have 
been furnished, the amount paid in 
claims on cargo shipped from United 
Kingdom and Continent was £11,139, 
averaging 2s 2d per ton of cargo car- 
ried. This represents the amount paid 
per ton on “pillageable” cargo only, as 
distinct from “non-pillageable” cargo 
such as iron, tin-plates, paper, and gen- 
eral deadweight cargo. Further figures 
supplied by one line engaged in the Aus- 
tralian and other trades show conclusive- 
ly that the pillage in the Australian trade 
is much greater than in other directions. 
These figures show the following 
amounts as paid per ton of cargo car- 
ried from the United Kingdom and Con- 





tinent whether “pillageable” cargo or 
not, at the ports mentioned: 
Pence per Ton. 


Sisgapote > o...55..% 

Hong Kong ........ e a3 
| a5 
| SE epee nape 0.8 
Yokohama ......+.. 1.2 
AGERMGE 2056 cases. 1.7 
Melbourne ......... 2.2 
SHGHOEE occ kicccccens 4.8 
SUNEMMINO a5 ds cine kes 15.9 


One of the Protection & Indemnity 
Associations reports that in three years 
80% of the total round voyage cargo 
claims have arisen in the Australasian 
trade, leaving 20% to cover the claims 
in all other trades, the 80% being di- 
vided: 50% on Australian and 30% on 
New Zealand cargo, in spite of the fact 
that only fifty vessels were engaged ex- 
clusively in the Australasian trade out 
of 742 vessels entered in the association. 
One line reports that their losses on 
homeward cargo from Australia aver- 
aged 14.15d per ton, as against 1.39d per 
ton from the Far East. Seven import- 
ing firms in Sydney, who have supplied 
figures, give their total losses in 1925 
as £5,600, and in 1926 as £7,000. 

“Although, as the figures supplied by 
the nine lines show, the claims for 1925 
were higher than those for 1926, never- 
theless,” says the report, “it is claimed 
that the results of recent years, taken 
together, compared with the results of 
years immediately preceding them, show 
that pillage is on the increase. 

“Whilst from the information before 
us it is quite apparent that the bulk of 
the claims paid result from pillage or 
thefts which take place overseas, never- 
theless we feel justified in saying that 
pillage does take place either before the 
cargo is delivered to the shipping com- 
pany, at the shipping ports, or on board 
the steamer.” 

Regarding the reduction of the evil 
the committee consider that the success 
of shipowners in checking pilferage de- 
pends in large measure upon similar 
practical interest in the matter being 
taken by shippers and consignees, as well 
as all those who act for them in bring- 
ing the goods to and from the steamers, 
including the dock authorities. 








very much about them, and without tak- 
ing any special precautions. 

“To quote an example, an extrageous 
risk was recently offered in the Liver- 
pool market. Several underwriters re- 
plied that they did not underwrite this 
class of business. The risk was then ex- 
tensively placed on the London market, 
all kinds of precautions being taken, 
however, to ensure as far as possible 
that: 

“1. The goods and all circumstances 
surrounding the stowage were in perfect 
order, these circumstances being vouched 
for by a special surveyor nominated by 
the underwriters and an examination 
made of each shipment. 

“2. An examination of the goods as 
soon as they reached their destination.” 


JAMES FERGUSON DEAD 

James Ferguson, a well-known figure 
in marine insurance circles in Newcastle, 
England, died recently at the age of 
sixty-eight years. He had retired from 
active duty on June 30 of this year after 
he had served the Northern Maritime 
Insurance Co. for fifty-two years, forty- 
seven of which were passed in the under- 


writing department. Until the time of 
his death, however, Mr. Ferguson acted 
as deputy chairman of the company. He 
was the oldest representative member of 
the Association of Average Adjusters of 
the United Kingdom. The present head 
underwriter of the Northern Maritime is 
H. A. Bellis. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William. Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
| Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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LLOYD’S AT UNION MEETING 





F. J. L. Fish to Represent Organization 
At Lido; Decision Viewed With 
Much Satisfaction 

The marine correspondent of a British 
newspaper writes that he is officially in- 
formed that, in response to an invitation 
from the International Marine Insurance 
Union to Lloyd’s, F. J. L. Fish will at- 
tend the conference of the Union, which 
is being held at Lido, Venice, on Sep- 
tember 26 and 27. This news will be 
received with much satisfaction in Con- 
tinental underwriting circles, where 
membership of the Union has been gen- 
eral during the fifty-one years of that 
institution's existence. It will be remem- 
bered that not until last year did the 
London market become associated with 
the Union, some of the leading London 
companies then becoming members and 
attending the conference at Schevenin- 
gen last September. 

The relationship thus established has 
undoubtedly proved a great success, and 
the fact that Lloyd’s will be officially 
represented at this year’s meeting is but 
the natural development of the move- 
ment towards co-operation which has 
been so marked a feature of marine in- 
surance business in recent years. Mr. 
Fish, who will represent Lloyd’s, is 
chairman of Lloyd’s Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and a member of the commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s. 





GENERAL AVERAGE SUIT 





Long, Drawn-Out Case Before French 
Courts Involve Interpretation of 
York-Antwerp Rules 
An interesting general average dispute 
is being fought out in the French law 
courts, the battle first going one way 
then the other. It has already been be- 
fore several courts, yet finality appears 
still in the far distance. The dispute 
arose because, under the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1890, the adjusters allowed the dif- 
ference between the sound value of the 
goods damaged in a general average act, 
with the proceeds of a sale held at a 
later date when the market value had 
risen to a great extent. The consignees 
opposed this adjustment on the grounds 
that the amount to be made good should 
have been arrived at either by taking 
the difference in the sound and dam- 
aged value of the goods on the day of 
sale, or by the percentage of the loss 
shown by the proceeds of the sale ap- 
plied to the sound value on the day of 

arrival. 

Already the Commercial Tribunal of 
Havre has found the adjustment correct, 
and the Court of Appeal at Rouen has 
confirmed this finding, but the Court of 
Cassation at Paris quashed both de- 
cisions. This necessitated the retrial of 
the case before another tribunal, and 
the Caen Court has now had the case be- 
fore it, and it is said has found in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Tribu- 
nal of Rouen. 

This will probably mean that again 
the case will be taken before the Court 
of Cassation, when a hearing in full ses- 
sion will be given and the decision will 
be final. This case has already cost the 
underwriters so much money that it is 
improbable that they will refrain from 
taking the case to the final court, but it 
is gratifying to know that similar cases 
are not likely to arise in the future. 





Credit Insurance 


(Continued from page 29) 
that the bulk of foreign acceptance 
business—namely, 120 days from date, or 
90 days sight—could well be handled 
within that period. 

The Federal Government also has rec- 
ognized the future possibilities of this 
scheme and, accordingly, has agreed to 
an extension of its contract with the in- 
surance companies from December 31, 
1927, the date originally set, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933. This was done with a 
further understanding that will permit 
the granting, within this period, of pol- 
icies running until December 31, 1936. 
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| CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS 





Personalities Behind 
Northeastern Surety 


BEGAN OPERATION LAST WEEK 





Pres. Bond Former Congressman; Coun- 
sel Sherwin Former Attorney General; 


G. H. Schneider Chief Underwriter 





The Northeastern Surety Co. of New 
York City opened its doors for business 
September 7 at 50 West Forty-second 
Street. The company has a paid-in cap- 
ital of $250,000, and a paid-in surplus of 
$132,000. 

Charles G. Bond, of Bond & Strouss, 
New York attorneys, has been elected 
president of the Northeastern Surety. 
The other officers are Frank Cohen, of 
Frank Cohen Associates, financial con- 
sultants, vice-president; Meyer Boskey, 
of Boskey, Schiller, Marvin & Serling, 
attorneys, treasurer; Edwin G. Griffin, 
secretary. Carl Sherman, former Attor- 
ney General of New York state, will act 
as general counsel and as a director of 
the company. George H. Schneider, who 
is to be manager of the underwriting 
department, has had more than fifteen 
years’ experience in the surety business. 
He has been connected in the past with 
the Empire State Mutual Insurance Co., 
the National Surety, the Globe Indem- 
nity and also helped to organize the New 
York office of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. His last 
connection was with the Commercial 
Casualty as New York manager. 

Vice-President Frank Cohen, who is 
also a director, has been a financial con- 
sultant since 1920. He has rendered sub- 
stantial service in the organization of 
the financial affairs of the company, and 
will continue to act as its financial ad- 
viser. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University, specializing in economics, 
and also has the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Bachelor of Arts from that 
college. 


The Board 


The board of directors includes the 

following: Walter B. Adams, of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, bankers; Harry L. 
Barth, of L. Barth & Co., hotel supplies; 
Charles E. Culpeper, president, Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co.; Arthur A. Hartich, of 
the Baltimore Co., bankers; Romaine A. 
Philpot, Philpot, Goff & Co., bankers; 
Ira A. Schiller, of Biskey, Schiller, Mar- 
vin & Serling, attorneys; James A. 
Stack, treasurer of Stern & Stern, and 
M. L. Seidman, of Seidman & Seidman, 
accountants, and Lewis H. Pounds, 
former president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 
- Charles Grosvenor Bond, president, is 
a native of Ohio and was identified with 
the political life of that state for a time 
after leaving college. He is a graduate 
of Ohio State University and president 
of the Ohio State University Associa- 
tion, an Organization composed of the 
alumni of that college. He comes of a 
distinguished family and is a descendent 
of Shadrack Bond, first governor of II- 
linois. He is also a nephew of General 
Charles H. Grosvenor, Civil War gen- 
eral who was congressman from Ohio 
for twenty years. 

In talking with a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, Mr. 
Bond referred to his youthful days in 
Ohio and recalled an afternoon spent 


with Mark Hanna on the porch of Gen. 
Grosvenor’s home. He said the popular 
conception of Mark Hanna was not the 
real one; that he had found Hanna to 
be a man of charming personality, with 
a kindly nature and a large stock of 
humorous stories. 
Active in Politics 

Mr. Bond is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Fraternity Clubs of 
New York; a director in the Bay: Park 
National Bank of Brooklyn and is also 
a member of the board of governors of 
the Union League Club of Brooklyn. He 
has been active in politics in Brooklyn 
and served in Congress from 1921 to 
1923, representing the Eighth Congres- 
sional District. Last year he was a can- 
didate for Borough President of Brook- 
lyn on the Republican ticket. He has a 
brother, Col. John L. Bond, who is a 
retired army officer, having served with 
distinction in the Philippine Islands in 
the Wood regime. 

Asked to comment on the surety busi- 
ness, Mr. Bond was of the opinion that 
it is only in its infancy and said that 
surety bonds will be written in the 
course of the next few years on transac- 
tions that are not dreamed of to-day. 
He declared that many of the lines that 
are being written today were not even 
thought of a decade ago, and that the 
business would have grown correspond- 
ingly in the future. 

Some Directors 

J. A. Stack, of the board of directors, 
is mentioned in connection with the 
presidency of the National Credit Men’s 
Association next year. 

M. L. Seidman, another director, is tax 
editor of the “Magazine of Wall Street” 
and “The Financial Age.” He is also 
tax counselor for the Board of Trade & 
Transportation and official auditor of 
the International Kiwanis Clubs. 

Director R. A. Philpot has been chair- 
man of the Bankers Forum for the past 
fifteen years. 

George H. Schneider, managing under- 
writer of the newly formed company, is 
regarded as one of the best admiralty 
and court underwriters in New York. 
He is also widely experienced in contract 
underwriting. 





TO ENTER FIFTEEN STATES 





Present Plans of Glens Falls Indemnity; 
Ohio, Illinois and California Are 
Three of the States 


The Glens Falls Indemnity has made 
application for entrance into the follow- 
ing states and does not contemplate any 
further extension of its agency organiza- 
tion at the present time: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio, Illinois and California. 


WARNS ABOUT AN “ADJUSTER” 
The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment has sent out a warning about a 
man representing himself as C. A. Allen, 
“Adjuster for the Guardian Health & 
Accident Insurance Co. of Hartford,” 
alleged to have presented in California 
expense drafts presumably issued by the 
assistant treasurer of that company. 
The Department says it does not know 
a company of that name. The Burns 
detective agency is working on the case. 
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Says 5,000 in New York 
Dig Up Damage Cases 

STORY OF BROOKLYN LAWYER 

He Has Sued One Law Firm for $40,000 


Because of Activities in 
Ambulance Chasing 








One of the most amazing stories which 
any daily paper has printed recently was 
the Brooklyn “Eagle” story of ambu- 
lance chasing furnished it by Abraham 
Gatner, an admitted chaser for twenty 
years, who says that 5,000 persons in 
New York City are engaged in the prac- 
tice of drumming up damage suits and 
personal injury cases, and that $20,000,- 
000 changes hands yearly in this way. 

Gatner already has pending a suit for 
$40,000 damages which he alleges is due 
him from a law firm for which he organ- 
ized a system of negligence suit opera- 


tions which brought that firm $400,000 
worth of business within eleven months. 


Offers Names and Other Facts 


Gatner authorized the Brooklyn 
“Eagle” to make the announcement that 
he has names and dates to offer in addi- 
tion to innumerable leads embracing a 
startling number of persons, some de- 
voted wholly to drumming up damage 
suits and personal injury cases, others 
employed in various official and unoffi- 
cial posts who regularly receive salaries 
or commissions from the chasers for the 
tips they give. 

He says he has information which will 
show that law firms bribe hospital em- 
ployees, police, court hangers on, report- 
ers, labor union officials and dozens of 
minor functionaries to be “tipped off” to 
accidents as soon as they happen, so 
that the swarm of “chasers” can rush to 
an injured person and obtain the neces- 
sary signature to retainers. 

Describing some of the tactics of the 
law firms he said that whenever verdicts 
are obtained the law firms clip from the 
newspapers stories telling of their suc- 
cess, photograph the checks they receive 
and post.them. together in scrapbook 
form. The “chasers” take these scrap- 
books about with them in soliciting 
clients, showing them either to the in- 
jured persons or to their families and 
their friends. 

“Chasers” Need $3,000 Payroll 


Competition now is so keen among dis- 


reputable law firms, says Gatner, that 
about $300,000 is required to properly set 
an efficient “ambulance-chasing” system 
into working order. A weekly payroll of 
about $3,000 is required to keep the 
channels of information and exploitation 
properly oiled and functioning. 

Though the public generally has been 
unaware of the extent of “ambulance 
chasing,” supposing it had disappeared 
along with other reprehensible practices 
of the past, lawyers who go into court 
know that the facts are tothe contrary. 

It is no secret that the executives of 
some big corporations, the nature of 
whose legitimate business lays their 
firms open to damage suits, are becom- 
ing concerned because the amounts 
which skilled pleaders are obtaining 
from juries are mounting higher and 
higher. ; 

It is no secret that the committee of 
the First Division of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, which has 
been making an inquiry into congestion 
in the courts, has found that much of it 
is due to negligence suits, many of which 
are disguised attempts to extract cash 
on flimsy grounds, the courts being used 
as the mediums of threatening tactics. 

While’ many “ambulance chasers” 
work on established agreements with 


- law firms, others go about independently, 


obtain signatures to blank retainers from 
injured persons and go from law firm to 
law firm “peddling” the retainers and 
selling the cases to the highest bidder, 
according to Gatner. 





A ST. PAUL APPOINTMENT 


New York Indemnity to be Represented 
for Surety by Wm. B. Joyce & Co. 
The New York Indemnity Company 

takes pleasure in announcing the ap- 

pointment of Wm. B. Joyce & Co. of St. 

Paul as general agent for surety busi- 

ness. Wm. B. Joyce & Co. have repre- 

sented this company as general agents 
for casualty business since October |, 

1923, and we are now pleased to ar 

nounce that they will represent us for 

surety business as well. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 


The New York Indemnity has made 
the following appointments: 

Moor Brothers Realty Co. general 
agent for surety, Toledo, Ohio; Everett 
F. Adams Agency, district agents for 
surety, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1927 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Stocks Reserves for Losses and Loss | 
U. S. Government _________- $1,041,285.85 TI sito eerie $5,224,882.07 
State, County and Municipal 812,587.50 Unearned Premium Reserve 2,756,749.24 
PN i accede carga dea 2,686,805.00 Reserve for Commissions, 
Public Utilities __.._________ 3,262,279.00 Taxes and other Liabilities 703,861.70 
Miscellaneous _.__._______. 978,394.75 Contingent Reserve _____-_-_- 385,000.00 
Capital Stock.. $1,500,000.00 
S0tal ......-._----.,, _ 8,781,852.10 Surplus -__---_- 901,651.67 

Real Estate Mortgages- ---__- 829,500.00 Surplus to Treatyholders____ 2,401,651.67 
Cash in Banks & Office_-____- 485,392.87 
Prems. in course of collection 

(not over 90 days)_______- 1,181,828.13 
Accrued Interest on Bonds & 

MeOrememes |. .w oces ccs. 106,923.33 
Other Admitted Assets_-_____ 87,148.25 
TOTAL ASSETS ______.___- $11,472,144.68 TOTAL LIABILITIES _____- $11,472,144.68 

June 30, 1926 June 30, 1927 Gain 

ADMITTED ASSETS ..-_.__.------- | $7,913,592.64 $11,472,144.68 $3,558,552.04 
NET WRITTEN PREMIUMS. ------ $2,324,567.96 3,125,239.24 800,671.28 
LOSS AND PREMIUM RESERVES _ $5,898,710.00 7,981,631.31 2,082,921.31 





CASUALTY AND SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 


EXCESS AND CATASTROPHE 
J. G. WHITE 
Chairman of the Board 
E. H. BOLES CARL M. HANSEN 
President. 


Vice Pres.-General Manager. 
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The Small Risk In Workmen’s Compensation 


Author Analyzes Present Aspects of Rate Making Situation in This Line and Gives Conclusions as to Why 
Small Risks Are a Greater Burden to Companies Than Larger Ones 


By G. F. MICHELBACHER 


The deplorable situation in the field of 
workmen’s compensation insurance has 
long since lost its news value. The 
world at large now accepts an under- 
writing loss, without comment, as a nor- 
mal experience on risks of this charac- 
ter. The fact that such a loss will oc- 
cur in any given period is taken for 
granted, and is discounted in advance. 
What little interest remains is concerned 
merely with the exact amount of loss ex- 
perienced. It will take a dramatic inci- 
dent such as the appearance of an under- 
writing profit to bring this phase of the 
casualty insurance business back again 
into the limelight of public attention. 

But behind the scenes, in the offices 
of casualty insurance companies and 
rating organizations, the situation, like a 
dull ache, continues to create anxiety and 
annoyance. 

Figures Which Speak for Themselves 

The company executives do not ac- 
knowledge their present plight as inevit- 
able—a burden to be borne with patient 
suffering. Here it is back as far as the 
Casualty Insurance Exhibit will carry 
us: 


insurance in spite of the elaborate sta- 
tistical exhibits which are being compiled 
in ever-increasing volume. 
Why Solution Is Not Simple 

We have mountains of facts but are 
still ignorant of the exact experience of 
today. How, then, are we to predict 
what the experience will be next month 
or next’ year? 


Some will say: look for a trend, and 
when a movement in a definite direction 
is discovered, discount its future effect; 
that will enable you, today, to approx- 
imate the experience of tomorrow, pos- 
sibly of a year hence. 

But the solution is not so simple as 
that. Who can say whether the trend 
which past experience indicates exists 
today or will continue into the future? 
Trends in the casualty insurance busi- 
ness have a disconcerting habit of turn- 
ing into cycles; and so far no two cycles 
have been similar in all their phases. 

Experience has taught insurance tech- 
nicians that radical measures applied 
without mature deliberation will often do 
more harm than good. Better a delay 





National Workmen’s Compensation Experience of 42 Stock Casualty Insurance 


Companies 

NET LOSS FROM UNDERWRITING 

Year Earned Premiums Amount Percentage 
ET $ 93,050,646 $ 9,629,395 10.4 
eee 108,520,507 15,324,908 14.1 
oe 120,528,646 11,260,933 9.3 
rere 136,137,191 11,675,092 8.6 
DOtal 6.0055 $458,236,990 $47,890,328 10.5 





The figures speak for themselves. 

It is almost too much to expect any 
important department of the casualty in- 
surance business to show an unbroken 
record of profit; the business is too 
closely dependent upon variable condi- 
tions over which insurance carriers have 
no control. But at worst there should be 
fluctuation back and forth from profit 
to loss with a fair prospect for a slight 
margin of profit over a reasonably short 
period of time. 

Judged by this standard, the situation 
in the field of workmen’s compensation 
insurance is sad indeed. 

There is no fluctuation back and forth 
across the narrow line which differen- 
tiates loss from profit. The record has 
been altogether too consistently on the 
wrong side of that line. 

Demand for Relief Insistent 

To be sure, a trend is shown in that 
improvement is indicated by a decreasing 
percentage of loss in later years.. But 
this is not enough! A veritable sea of 
red ink makes insurance executives ner- 
vous, and the promise of better days 
ahead does not diminish the gloom of 
the present, particularly if there is no 
immediate and obviously realizable hope 
of again experiencing the joy which an 
underwriting proft, however small, inva- 
riably produces. 

So executives are aroused, and an in- 
sistent demand for relief has become the 
slogan of the day, or, should one say, 
decade? Something must be done; 
somewhere, somehow a dependable rem- 
edv must be found. 

It is quite clearly up to rate makers 
to turn the trick for it is, or ought to 
be, their business to maintain rates on 
a proper basis. This accounts for the 
haggard look these gentlemen are wear- 
ing. Like Sisyphus, they are eternally 
striving to attain an objective which 
seems constantly to elude their frantic 
efforts. For the key to the riddle of the 
future is elusive even if every fact con- 
cerning the past and present is known 
—a condition which unfortunately is be- 
yond realization in the field of casualty 


spent in search for the cause or causes 
which must be attacked than chaos re- 
sulting from prompt action in the wrong 
direction. Better to suffer a while, and 
then to find real relief, than to embark 
upon an orgy of experimental measures 
which ultimately leave the patient in a 
state of absolute collapse. 

So, in spite of pressure and criticism, 
rate makers have made haste slowly, 
seeking by careful analysis to ascertain 
the nature of the riddle propounding an 
answer to fit it. 


Small Risk Plays Large Part 


It cannot be said that they have pro- 
gressed far in their search for truth, or 
that we are on the eve of a great dis- 
covery which will forever place work- 
men’s compensation rates upon a basis 
beyond criticism. But one fact has been 
established to the satisfaction of at least 
a few, and that is that a complete so- 
lution will involve a reconsideration of 
the rating structure, particularly as it 
applies to the small risk. The small 
risk, therefore, assumes the role of the 
fly in the ointment—perhaps not the 
only fly because the problem is so com- 
plicated that it is obvious that many 
separate forces are involved—but at any 
rate one fly concerning which tangible 
date are available and in the control of 
which definite plans may be evolved. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
small risk plays a part in workmen’s 
compensation insurance altogether out of 
keeping with its size. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
either by law or by business necessity, 
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future. 


is compulsory, particularly for the small 
employer. He must be served; and if 
privately managed carriers wish to con- 
tinue to occupy the field of workmen’s 
compensation insurance in whole or in 
part, they must find some way to make 
insurance available to risks of this char- 
acter. This is their responsibility, and 
naturally they ought to meet it under 
conditions which will insure them at 
least an “even break.” The development 
of a plan of rating which produces prop- 
er rates for small risks, is, therefore, a 
matter of grave concern to privately 
managed carriers of all classes. 

How Stock Companies View Problem 

But it is of particular interest to stock 
casualty insurance companies because 
their methods of operation are such that 
of all classes of carriers they are called 
upon to write by far the greatest num- 
ber of small risks. Stock carriers ob- 
tain their business through a widespread 
network of agents located in every’ sec- 
tion of the country, whereas other 
classes of carriers depend for production 
upon mail order methods and upon per- 
sonal solicitation by salaried home office 
employes. 

The result is that the small employer 
by placing his insurance with his friend 
and customer—the local agent in his 
community—is more likely to purchase 
stock insurance than any other kind. The 
large employer, on the other hand, be- 
comes a target for solicitation by car- 
riers oi all classes and, therefore, has 
a wider field of selection. His risk, 
which is likely to be more profitable 
than the risk of the small employer, be- 
comes a bone of contention in the com- 
petitive situation, and whatever per- 
suasive powers non-stock carriers pos- 
sess are largely concentrated upon risks 
of this character. 

This automatic and arbitrary distribu- 


_ tion of risks as between stock and non- 


stock carriers breeds trouble where car- 
riers of all classes are forced to co-op- 
erate in rate making, and accounts for 
the difficulty which has been experienced 
to date in the treatment of the small 
risk problem. But selfish partisan mo- 
tives cannot prevail indefinitely against 
sound logic and demonstrable facts. | It 
is likely, therefore, that some. solution 
of the problem will be found in the near 


Analysis Reveals Situation 

It has been stated that analysis dis- 
closes the small risk as accountable ina 
measure, at least, for the adverse expe- 
rience of insurance carriers in the field 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. 
One such analysis including the experi 
ence of twenty-seven stock and eleven 
mutual insurance companies for New 
York State’ follows: 

Here is a variation of 231%4% in one 
direction and 10% in the other from the 
average loss ratio for all risks. And this 
despite our elaborate plans of merit rat 
ing, which are designed to vary the av 
erage rate so that it will more accurately 
measure the hazards of individual risks: 

It is quite obvious that an inequitable 
distribution of premium income exists 
which merit rating does not correct. all 
that a further development of our ratin§ 
system is needed to insure rates for ind 
vidual risks which conform to our ime 
honored criteria, and are in fact ade 
quate, reasonable and non-discrimin® 
tory. i 

It is equally obvious that this read- 
justment of the rating process must take 
into consideration a pronounced differ 
ence in hazard as between risks of vary 
ing size. The large risk has been showk 
dering the extra burden of the sm@ 
risk long enough! : 

Why should the small risk constituté 
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a greater burden to the insurance car- 
rier than the large risk? An exhaustive 
analysis is impossible; but a few obvious 
conclusions follow: 

1. Every unit of business in the office 
of an insurance carrier requires a cer- 
tain amount of attention. A policy must 
be written, a permanent accounting and 
statistical record of the transaction must 
be compiled, an inspection should be 
made, communication must be had with 
the producer and possibly also with the 
policyholder, the audit department must 
determine the actual payroll exposure, 
and, if an accident occurs, work will be 
created for the claim department. Many 
of these functions require as much effort 
on the small risk as on the large risk, 
and the expense is equally great on a 
considerably smaller premium. 

There is, therefore, a minimum or fixed 
expense element in the insurance trans- 
action which causes the ratio of expense 
to bulk larger in proportion to premium 
as the size of the risk declines. In fact, 
at a certain point the usual method of 
determining the premium by extending 
the payroll at manual rates breaks down 
completely, inasmuch as the process fails 
to produce enough premium to provide 
for the bare expenses of the transaction, 
let alone for possible losses. 

2. The accounting system of the small 
risk is not elaborate. Records are often 
maintained in the owner’s head or under 
his hat. It follows that it is often dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain an ac- 
curate statement of payroll and thus to 
establish the correct premium which 
should be paid for workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage. And if—as happens 
frequently—the policyholder sets out de- 
liberately to mislead the insurance car- 
rier, the situation is hopeless. 

Naturally, the loss ratio is affected if 
the all-important item of premiums is 
not susceptible of proper determination. 

Small Risk Lacks Capital 


3. The small risk of any classification 
is small usually because of the lack of 
capital with which to extend its opera- 


tions. This is reflected in housing, 
equipment, processes, personnel and 
other important features of the risk, all 
of which are likely to suffer in compari- 
son with similar features of risks in the 
same industry conducted on a larger 
scale. 

Just take one of these items for con- 
sideration: If there is an up-to-the- 
minute process requiring the entire re- 
arrangement of plant and equipment, the 
installation and engineering revision at- 
tendant thereon will be made first in the 
large risk. In fact, the large risk is per- 
sistently searching for new methods of 
production, and maintains departments 
whose sole business it is to discover 
ways and means of obtaining greater 
productivity more safely and at less ex- 
pense. 

The result is that the small risk as a 
class presents greater physical hazards 
than the large risk. 

4. It has been noted that physical con- 
ditions in the small risk are likely to be 
inferior. Assuming this handicap at the 
outset, what of preventive measures? 

According to the experience of the 
National Bureau, small risks as a class 
have failed to do their share toward the 
success of the accident prevention move- 
ment. After a decade of intensive safe- 
ty campaigns, little or no reduction in 
accident frequency and severity rates is 
apparent, taking industry as a. whole. 
This result persists in spite of demon- 
strable proof that organized safety work 
has produced wonderful results in cer- 
tain large establishments. The inference 
must be that the “safety first” move- 
ment has not gained headway in small 
risks which compose the main body of 
American industry. 

Small Risks More Hazardous 

Commissioner Hamilton of the New 
York State Bureau of Labor pointed out 
that in 1919, in New York State alone, 
out of a total of 49,330 factories and 
shops, there were 42,277 (95.9%) em- 
ploying less than 100 employes, but that 
40.9% of all employes were employed in 


NEW YORK COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE 
Policy Years 1924 and 1925 Combined 








Number of Premium Losses Loss Loss Ratio 

Premium Groups Risks Earned Incurred Ratio Differential 
Minimum premium... 95,826 $ 1,830,500 $1,132,123 618 1.032 
Oe Fees. n cc 232,750 18,963,117 14,025,362 740 1.235 
400— 999.......... 15,540 9,615,359 5,746,723 598 .998 
1,000—4,999.......... 9,408 19,480,165 10,614,917 545 910 
5,000 and over........ 2,070 27,016,915 14,572,779 539 .900 
TOG cS ns cc 355,594 $76,906,056 $46,091,904 599 1.000 


these small establishments. 
ing on this condition, he said: 


Comment- 


“Up to this time the small plant ex- 
ecutive has not been given satisfactory 
aid. He has not been reached. 

“While experience has shown that in 
the large plant accident prevention has 
frequently and _ naturally developed 
through internal initiative of executives 
and management, in the field of the small 
plant the situation of the employer is 
such as to largely preclude such initia- 
tive and make progress chiefly depend- 
ent upon initiative and aid from outside.” 

All of which, if it has any meaning 
whatever, must mean that a definite mar- 
gin of difference in hazard exists be- 
tween the small and the large risk. The 


average small risk is physically more 

hazardous, and efforts to remove or 

minimize elements of this hazard are 

either non-existent or, if existent, are 

not wholly effective. 
. e. * 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
offer a remedy. The description of a 
condition which cannot go unrecognized 
is sufficient. That she condition will be 
remedied is assumed. In fact, stock in- 
surance companies are now ‘offering a 
plan which, if adopted, will largely cor- 
rect the situation. This plan is not per- 
fect; but a start must be made, and so 
long as the start is in the right direc- 
tion, experience may be relied upon to 
supply the necessary refinements as 
progress is made. 








WOULD ENJOIN SURETY 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Wants to Stop 
Bonding of Evicted 
iners 

The National Surety and international, 
district and local officers and individuals 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
were named defendants in an Equity suit 
filed in the Federal Court in Pittsburgh 
by the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corpo- 
ration, which charged that the defend- 
ants were co-operating to prevent the 
plaintiff from moving coal in interstate 
commerce. 

The plaintiff asked for damages of 
$1,500,000 and an injunction to restrain 





the union men and the surety company 
from interfering in any way with the 
coal company’s non-union mines. 

The bill of complaint states that strik- 
ing union miners were resisting efforts to 
oust them from company owned houses, 
as provided in a contract, and the surety 
was posting bonds in eviction cases. The 
court was asked to restrain the surety 
from this work. 





Protection Engineering Corporation, 
general brokerage and agency business 
in the sale of insurance, chartered under 
Pennsylvania laws, has filed certificate of 
statement and designation to enable it to 
do business in New York. 
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We put our utmost into our Service to our Field Organization. 
We have built and enlarged upon that foundation 


for over twenty-nine years---try Us. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


We want you to meet our Home Office 
Organization 


We want you to see our Home Office 
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200 In Canada At 
Claim Convention 


WELCOMED BY TORONTO MAYOR 





Malingering, Trivial Claims, Co-Opera- 
tion From Doctors Among Subjects 


Discussed; New Members Received 





The eighteenth annual convention of 
the International Claim Association was 
opened in Toronto on Monday by its 


president, Horace S. Bean, president of 
the Eastern Casualty. About two hun- 
dred were present, only two member 


companies not being represented. Mayor 
Foster, mayor of Toronto, and T. G 
McConkey, speaking for Canadian com- 
panies, gave the addresses of welcome. 
The response was by C. O. Pauley, Great 
Northern Life, chairman entertainment 
committee. 

Mr. Bean discussed the rapidly grow- 
ing tendency toward malingering, due 
perhaps to overinsurance and the in- 
crease in number of trivial claims for 
short disability. “Many companies are 
overcoming this condition by use of the 
elimination period,” said Mr. Bean, “but 
in view of the proportion of companies 
selling one day up coverage, it does not 
appear that we can get very far with 
the agents in the field.” Mr. Bean also 
pleaded for fuller cooperation of the 
medical fraternity. While doctors evi- 
dently try to be fair toward companies 
as well as_ their patients a noticeable 
lack of cooperation is due to lack of 
knowledge of policy conditions. 


Greetings From W. T. Grant 
Greetings from the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference which meets in 
the same place the last three days of this 
week = extended by its president, 


W. T. Grant, president of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company of Kansas 
City. He referred to the efforts of pub- 


lic utility companies in their public re- 
lations, selling good will. He also men- 


tioned that the liberalization of the in- 
surance disability provision to the point 
where it is regular disability insurance 
with a ninety day waiting period coupled 
with the tendency of the life companies 
to recognize that every claim presented 
must be paid since life policies all are 
potentially claims has created a higher 
ideal of adjustment and in fact a spirit 
of good will that on the one hand is 
competitive and on the other is con- 
structive to the great institution of in- 
come protection. 

Arthur W. Pettit, secretary, reported 
141 member companies enrolled and rec- 
ommended for consideration uniformity 
of claim blanks, interchange of informa- 
tion when two or more companies are 
involved in a claim and a possible joint 
investigation, citing a case where a num- 
ber of companies were on a risk. The 
report of the librarian, Bayard P. 
Holmes, was read in his absence. John T. 
King of the Hooper Holmes Bureau gave 
a report of the work of that organization. 
Robert K. Metcalf, manager of the claim 
department of the Connecticut General 
Life delivered an address on “Some 
Claim Aspects of Permanent Total Dis- 
ability.” 

New member companies introduced 
were Missouri State Life, Boston Mu- 
tual Life, Metropolitan Life in Canada, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
London Life, Minnesota Mutual Life and 
Provident Mutual Life. 

Dingman Ill; Paper Read 


The paper of Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
medical director of the Continental Cas- 
we who is ill, was read by Dr. John 

jack, examiner of claims, Burlington 
Railroad. R. Leighton Foster, superin- 
tendent of insurance of Ontario, extend- 
ed a welcome from the province. 





SELF-COMPENSATION 
Port Huron, Mich., is considering a 
self-insurance plan covering workman’s 
compensation of city employes. 


EAST NEW YORK BROKERS MEET 


The first fall meeting of the Browns- 
ville and East New York Insurance 
Brokers Association was held on Mon- 
day evening, September 12, at the Hop- 
kinson Mansion. The speaker of the 
evening was Professor Ackerman of the 
New York University, whose subject was 
“The Legal Rights of the Insured.” 

The committee in charge of the annual 
dinner, headed by Emanuel Bochner, re- 
ported that the committee has engaged 
the Hopkinson Mansion for the second 
annual dinner of the association to take 
place November 10. 





HONOR INSURANCE LAWYER 


Henry C. Walters, head of the firm 
of Walters, Hicks, Carmichael & Head 
of Detroit, prominent insurance attor- 
neys, was named president of the Michi- 
gan State Bar Association at the annual 
meeting of the association last week. 
Mr. Walters is very widely known in in- 
surance circles throughout both Michigan 


and the nation in general, as he has 
handled several important insurance 
cases. 





$500,000 MORE CAPITAL 
The National Casualty of Detroit‘is to 
have a half million dollar increase in cap- 
italization. The report from Michigan 
is to the effect that the activities of the 
company are to be increased. 





WHITE & DART ROMANCE 

George M. Kraemer. assistant secre- 
tary and manager of White & Dart, Inc., 
on September 10 married Gladys M. 
Sloman, chief accountant ‘of that office. 
After the ceremony there was a wedding 
breakfast attended by the members of 
the families of the bride and groom and 
husiness associates. They left for the 
South on a honeymoon. 





The New Orleans Insurance Exchange 
has joined the Louisiana Agents’ Asso- 
ciation in a body. 


S. F. Norwood Coast 
V. P. of Norwich Union 


SPENDS MONTH AT HOME OFFICE 
Popular in Field and at Conventions; 
Was Formerly on Coast With 
Another Company 





Summerfield F. Norwood, one of the 
best known casualty men in the field, 
has been appointed resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast department 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity, which 
will be located in San Francisco. L. H. 
Booth who has been manager of the San 
Francisco office will continue in that 
capacity. 

Mr. Norwood will spend a month at 
the Norwich Union home office and will 
leave early in October for the Coast. He 
is a western man who was educated in 
the University of Maryland. He joined 
the Maryland Casualty, doing claim work 
in Baltimore, New York and Pittsburgh. 
He then went with the Western Casual- 
ty & Guaranty of Dallas as manager of 
the claim department at the home office. 
In 1913 he was resident secretary of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity in 
charge of casualty and surety business 
on the Pacific Coast. For a number of 
years he was with the Globe Indemnity, 
holding the following positions success- 
ively: assistant manager, San Francisco; 
Executive representative in charge mid- 
dle western territory, Chicago; super- 
intendent of agents at home office, New- 
ark; superintendent of ‘production, cas- 
ualty department, New York. In 1927 
he went with the National Union In- 
demnity as assistant to the president, 
from which position he resigned. 

Mr. Norwood has been a popular figure 
at agency insurance conventions about 
the country. 





Casualty. 


Telephone Rector 9030 





by local agents and company officials. 


INSURANCE STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS 


For many years we have been advocating that Insurance Stocks be purchased for investments 
Sometimes it has been difficult to convince those close 
to the business that these stocks had wonderful value for the long pull increase in market so 
that outsiders have profited more than insurance men. 


We believe there are still good opportunities for long pull investments. 


Market increases this year have been remarkable. 
tions of fire and casualty companies which still should afford good profit. 


There is little doubt that agreements between fire and casualty companies serve to strengthen 
both groups. That purchasers of stocks recognize this fact is seen by the rise in value of 
Fidelity-Phenix and Continental and Fidelity & Casualty; also with the Home and Maryland 


The growing tendency to operate in fleets has shown remarkable results in the Home Group. 
The New Brunswick Fire, which only a few months was acquired by interests associated with 
the Home, has risen from 25 to 100. 


The recent announcement that the Crum & Forster interests had acquired an interest in the 
Weschester has created a great demand for the latter stock. 


It would seem that the investor should find many desirable purchases from the list of good 
fire and casualty stocks. 


J. K. RICK, JR, & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


There probably will be more consolida- 
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Tells Scandinavians ~~ 
Of U.S. Opportunities 


HANSEN BACK FROM EUROPE 





Reinsurance Man Believes That Insur- 
ance Plays Big Part in Balance 
of European Trade 





Carl M. Hansen, vice-president of the 
General Re-insurance, has returned from 
an interesting trip to Europe, during 
which he spent many weeks in Germany 
and a number of weeks in the Scandi- 
navian countries. He talked to a num- 
ber of public men as well as insurance 
company officers, and found quite a sen- 
timent in Denmark and Norway for the 
welcome of American capital. 

He said that American capital could 
be well invested in both Norway and 
Denmark which have high credit, many 
resources which can be developed and 
offer many opportunities. 

“T found a growing sentiment in the 
Scandinavian countries for something 
less one-sided than the present financial 
tie-up of American loans to Europe. 
There should be a flow of money both 
ways. Americans would profit by invest- 
ing in those countries more than they 
do and I think, too, the balance of trade 
would be better served if the Scandina- 
vian companies would come here in 
greater numbers, pooling their resources 
if necessary. There are millions of pre- 
miums which could go to them and not 
be missed over here. 

“Everywhere I went I heard expres- 
sions of amazement from insurance men 
at the tremendous size of American in- 
surance ventures. They could hardly 
believe me when I told them that the 
casualty and surety premium income last 
year was three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. I found that the suggestion that 
the Scandinavian companies pay more at- 
tention to the United States field met 
with some favor, but if there is a new 
movement in that direction the Ameri- 
can management would probably be re- 
munerated on the contingent profit ba- 
sis, make money if the companies make 
money, lose if they don’t. I think that 
Participation to a greater extent than at 
present in American insurance would go 
some distance in stabilizing conditions 
of the countries whose companies’ would 
enter here. British insurance has been 
a godsend to England in evening up its 
balance of trade. 

“The Scandinavian companies are in 
fine condition and compared to the popu- 
lation and wealth of their country are of 
good size. The old companies are as 
Strong or stronger than ever. Some 
companies which were the outgrowth of 
the war, what are called ‘war babies,’ 
collapsed as a natural consequence of the 
collapse of the war business.” 

While in London Mr. Hansen was 
taken through the new building of 
Lloyd’s with which he was tremendous- 
ly impressed, not only by the beauty and 
utility of the structure, but by the sense 
of system and orderliness. He stood 
watching a Lloyd’s underwriter passing 
im quick succession risks of many de- 
Scriptions from China, South Africa, Ar- 
8entine, United States and Canada. No 
matter what the type of insurance or 
where the location, the underwriter did 
not hesitate to give his opinion quickly. 

“That's what I call real underwriting,” 
Said Mr. Hansen. 





WITH GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY 


S. M. Thomas has joined the Glens 
Falls Indemnity as executive supervisor 
of the company’s claim department. He 
will Tesign on October 1 from his pres- 
€nt position as general claims attorney 
or the Metropolitan Casualty. Prior to 
organizing and supervising the work of 
the Metropolitan Casualty’s claim de- 
armen, Mr. Thomas was prominently 
ientified with the Massachusetts. Bond- 

8 and Travelers organizations. 


Says Quackery Is 
Widespread in U. S. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC GULLIBLE 
Morris Fishbein, Noted Medical Man, 
Says Education is Only Means of 
Reducing This Evil 








Dr. Morris Fishbein, one of the lead- 
ing medical authorities in the Middle 
West, author of “Medical Follies,” and 
editor of the “Journal of the American 
Medical Association,” made another at- 
tack on fads and quackery in a talk 
made Wednesday at Toronto before the 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association. Quackery exists, he 
said, because so many thousands of per- 
sons, suffering from incurable diseases, 
apparently lose all sense of reason and 
crave miracles. And as rapidly as new 
discoveries appear in any field of science, 
inspired quacks who think far ahead of 
other persons in the community adapt 
those discoveries to their exploitations. 

Of all the nations of the world, the 
United States is most afflicted .by so- 
called healers, according to Dr. Fish- 
bein. In addition to those holding the 
degree of M.D. a host of practitioners 
pervade the medical field. They have 
conferred upon themselves strange com- 
binations of letters, indicating the pecu- 
liar systems of healing which somewhat 


lax system of legislation and law en- 
forcement permit them to practice on the 
unwary public. One of the leading marks 
of the charlatan is the use in advertis- 
ing of such an alphabetical appendage. 

The address of Dr. Fishbein concluded 
with a rapid delineation of the charac- 
teristics of many medical cults, including 
astrology, manipulation, electric meth- 
ods, faith healing and religious healing, 
and nature cures. He referred also to 
various fads in medicine, including the 
rise of electicism, homeopathy, the phy- 
siomedical group,  orificial surgery, 
Freudianism, and other medical off- 
shoots. 

“The index file of quackery in the rec- 
ords of the American Medical Associa- 
tion contains,” said Dr. Fishbein, “more 
than 125,000 cards representing various 
forms of quackery that have produced 


‘shekels from the pockets of American 


credulity. The cures for cancer, for tu- 
berculosis, for the venereal diseases and 
for other complaints that afflict man- 
kind are legion and new cures constant- 
ly appear upon the horizon. There are 
at least thirty-seven cults of religious 
healing to all of which the magical word 
“science” is somehow attached. There 
are manipulative cults, faith healing 
cults, electric cults, mechanical cults, na- 
ture healing cults, dietary systems, and 
hot air treatments, if all of those that 
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precede cannot be classed to the one 
named last. 

“Practically all of the records of re- 
covery credited to any of these fraud- 
ulent systems or devices may be classi- 
fied as faith healing. Curing the victim 
of a disease that he does not have, or 
acting as a placebo while the natural 
healing powers of nature, the tendency 
of living tissue to get well, carries the 
afflicted one to recovery. | 

“Physicians have long given thought 
to the means by which human _ beings 
might be disabused of their credulity and 
brought to a realization of what consti- 
tutes fact in medicine. Apparently the 
only hope is in education of the public 
so that people will be just as interested 
in reading about the human body and the 
manner in which it is built and func- 
tions as they are about airplanes, motor 
cars and radios.” 





WHITE SULPHUR SPEAKERS 





Governor Ritchie, James A. Beha, C. R. 
Mellen, E. A. St. John and Others 
on Program 

The following have accepted invitations 
to deliver addresses at the Casualty 
Convention at White Sulphur October 
4-6: 

Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Mary- 
land; James A. Beha, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York; Charles R. Mil- 
ler, president of the Fidelity & Deposit; 
Lewis A. DeBlois, director of Safety En- 
gineering Division, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters; Wil- 
liam B. Burruss of Oakland, Maryland; 
Edward A. St. John, president, National 
Surety; Charles H. Burras of Chicago, 
president, National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents. 





. NAME THOMSON, ETHEREDGE CO. 


The Standard Accident of Detroit has 
appointed Thomson, Etheredge & Co. of 
Norfolk, Va., as general agents. 

Thomson, Etheredge & Co. is one of 
the best known in Norfolk, having been 
established for over fifty years. At the 
present time it is operated by Mr. Mor- 
daunt Etheredge, president and treas- 
urer; Mr. R. H. Etheredge, secretary, 
and Mr. Tom C. Tilley, manager of the 
insurance department. 








Brokerage House. 


insurance. 





NOTICE 


I successfully established an Accident and Health Department for large 
general agency; have also built up the same line for large New York 


Experience has included underwriting, also other casualty lines and life 


I am open for new connection in New York City—or vicinity—with 
large brokerage firm or home office, confident that I can profitably estab- 
lish an Accident and Health Department; or, by reason of my long experi- 
ence and detailed study of policy contracts, conditions and statistics of 
this branch, prove valuable to a home office. Address: 


Box 1068 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York City 














H. T. HUFF’S CAREER 





New Vice-President of National Surety 
Has Had County-Wide Surety Ex- 
perience in Interesting Channels 





Harry T. Huff, superintendent of the 
fidelity and public official departments of 
the National Surety, who has been elect- 
ed vice-president, came with the company 
ir 1920 as account and traveling auditor. 
He made good while adjusting for the 
company a troublesome Oklahoma sit- 





HARRY T. HUFF 


uation arising in connection with public 
official bonds. He thought he would be 
in Oklahoma a couple of weeks but re- 
mained in the South a year and a half. 

In connection with these duties he 
also did work as an agency special, and 
he has travelled to almost every State, 
making contacts with the field men, at- 
tending road lettings and getting a wide 
field experience. 

At one time he acted as General Con- 
tractor, completing a $35,000,000 school 
building in Kentucky with a net loss to 
the Nation Surety of a small sum, in- 
stead of the full penalty of the bond. 
In 1924 he was called into the home office 
to reorganize the reinsurance department 
and the following year he took charge 
of and reorganized the fidelity depart- 
ment. Six months later the public offi- 
cial department was added to his duties 
and the federal and post office depart- 
ments were also included. During his 
administration as a fidelity department 
head, there has been an increase in vol- 
ume as well as a reduction in the loss 
ratio. Mr. Huff is a member of pro- 
duction council of the company and is 
supervising new production in fidelity 
lines. 





MOTOR LICENSES CANCELLED 

More than 67% or 115 out of 171 motor 
vehicle licenses revoked during the two 
weeks ended September 1, were for driv- 
ing an automobile whilst intoxicated, ac- 
cording to figures made public in Albany, 
N. Y., by Charles A. Harnett, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles. During the 
same period of time there-were 483 sus- 
pensions pending further investigation. 
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Axntomobile Liability and. the Agent 


Cra eed and the 


ortunity 


By CARROLL E. ROBB 


VI. 


Important Usefulness 


Last time we discussed some of the 
underwriting and rating difficulties which 
at present seem to show discordant 
tendencies within the business of auto- 
mobile liability insurance—factors of 
seeming disintegration. This time we 
shall try to state certain other factors of 
opposite tendency to these, and which 
(it may reasonably be believed) are in 
the long run more powerful—the factors 


concrete threats of “compensation” and 
even of state funds to write it. 

But there is another way by which 
this same result of funding the accident 
toll may be accomplished; and that is of 
course the way of orthodox insurance— 
and this, indeed, is the true social func- 


‘tion of insurance, the purpose of its ma- 


chinery of distribution and absorption. 
If insurance be satisfactorily and ener- 
getically developed there will be no more 
talk of state intervention. 
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the instruments of its achievement. and 
to reap for themselves the honorable 
profits of its success. Today one car in 
six, the country over, carries liability in- 
surance; the work is therefore five- 
sixths open to development. 

‘here is one other great department 
to this subject; and that is accident pre- 





recounted the adventures of a young 
drummer selling suspenders. When he 
first started out, he worked upon the 
theory that the best market for new 
suspenders must be found in those scc- 
tions of society in which old suspenders 
were the fewest and in the most urgent 
need of renewal; and he tried to sell to 






































! t Insurance is vention. ‘there are too many prevent- cracker-box loafers, panhandlers and 
of integration. private thrift and private prudence cre- able accidents. Neither engineering skill other indecorative gentry whose existing 
The instability of rating basis must of ating the most satisfactory of all fund- nor foresight in city planning has kept equipment of suspenders was glaringly 
nature amend itself with the accumula- ing and distribution of the general social up with the increase of motor traffic. deficient. He sold nothing—the | sus- 
tion of better experience. This is not to loss. If insurance cannot meet the de- Uur streets were not planned for auto- penderless gentry didn’t want suspend- 
say that it will ever reach the degree ot mand of the conditions of modern civili- mobiles; our parking places were not ers. And at last he learned that the real ( 
accuracy that is attained in life insur- zation, it belies its own nature. — planned at all; the speed of our cars has market for suspenders lay among those 
ance—of all subject matter of insurance, , Now, the accomplishment of this result | outrun the possibility of use in modern men who outwardly seemed to be in the y 
the average duration of human life (taken 15 the task of the agent before all other traffic conditions; our ideas of individ- — least need of a fresh purchase. _ 
over a sufficiently large spread of ex- persons. The public is partially, the leg- ual liberty have permitted a good many It is so with insurance and with ac- 
perience) is the most stable, the least islatures are very largely, aroused to the persons to drive who are physically or cident prevention. The agent’s profit- 
subject tc the dislocation of changing in- real nature of the situation; the preven- wnentally unfit to exercise such privilege. able market lies amongst the careful, 
dustrial or social conditions, and the tion of preventable accident, and the these are all factors which, though not the careless—it is they who know the 
most susceptible of exact mathematical community wide funding of the cost of not yet checked, are amenable to check. value of insurance service. The prog- d 
treatment. But even in automobile h- accident not yet preventable, are ques- Our roads may (and will) be immensely ress_ of accident prevention will be d 
ability underwriting, though short of tions already deeply impressed with pub- improved—the mere widening of a great; and it will expand and stabilize ‘ 
this, a much greater degree of stability lic interest. Into this situation must through road, or even of a single bridge the insurance market, not contract it. 
than that at present known will event- enter the insurance agent with this upon a road, sometimes goes a long way In this work of promoting accident pre- t 
ually be reached. message : ’ towards the solution of an acute prob- vention the agent should take the lead. u 
The first factor that will operate to- That not one single car owner (sup- lem of congestion. Traffic lights, mee? It is one of his open doors to service— m 
wards this result is the gradual evalua- — rates ae to be adjusted to hic control at all crossings, elimination o and remember that by continued service, ‘ 
tion of the true social cost of modern hazard) can a ord to be without liabil- grade crossings as between two motor by the steady and intelligent prosecution h 
motor traffic—that is to say, the pres- ity insurance; that not one car owner roads as well as between a road and a_ of his mission, and by this alone, the 
ent variability of awards (which now — the whole course of his career) railroad track, will show developments agent develops for himself that position h 
steadily increase) will come to bear some can hope to fund his share of accident as yet only hinted at. The handling of of important usefulness and of honor- 0: 
- ; he standard of liv- ©°St in any other way so economically or  tratfic within the cities themselves is able profit in his community of which we 
definable — ep eae »mak- $0 securely as by insurance; that under more difficult—they still wear the stone- have before this spoken. " 
ing of the Aion =e ovnge dichadion all state laws so far enacted the motor- walled impress of their pre-motor plan- d 
ing accident er . _ ist’s need of insurance (though not made ning; and it is not easy to redesign the " 
The second is the eventual conversion more real, since already it was as real as ancient narrowness and crookedness of HITS AT CREDIT EVIL Oo} 
of all classes of a motoring public oo the very essence of reality) is made dras- established city blocks and streets. Yet . b 
an insuring public; thus Preemie soma tically apparent; that as knowledge of even here immense improvement will President Rowe of Metropolitan Casualty 
broadening the basis of gerne the true nature of accident cost and of | come—has already begun. Starts Company to Stamp Out 
cbviating the condition of chaos ssa insurance distribution of that cost be- Will the development of accident pre- This Great Abuse si 
now seizes upon our calculations as r “+ come more general, insurance itself will vention abolish the need for liability in- , > sc 
as a new and considerable section o “he inevitably become general; that talk of surance? Or diminish the field of its’ Declaring that the fundamental insti- én 
field is developed. In short, though li- the needlessness of liability insurance usefulness? It will not. On the con- tution of insurance rests upon prom 
ability rates of their wey wunnaghe can by a careful driver is mere self-decep- trary, it will educate the public to its ee, eee eee ver : 
never become so stable as those of life tion. that talk of ee Maks ae ih eee tenes d president of the Metropolitan Casualty, w 
underwriting, yet the limits within which (again supposing rates to , 0 — a - “ Pag ner has inaugurated a campaign to stamp out to 
accuracy may be predicted for them will 4 stable basis sate wilt) rages, me The Best Prospects the long-time credit abuse. In a letter— 
become fairly well established. Such a saving of pennies a Posto post tg van _ What man is the best prospect for the the first of a series—sent out to agents dr 
condition of stability is necessarily to the otjars out of the other: mee hos “ - insurance agent’s service? The care- and brokers, he points out the many good th 
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